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June,  1975 


Mr.  Burt  L.  Risley,  President 

National  Council  of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind 

East  9th  at  Congress,  Suite  400 

Austin,  Texas  78711 

Dear  friend: 

This  letter  will  transmit  to  you  the  final  report  of  our  year-long  study 
of  The  Organization  - Service  Delivery  - Evaluation  of  Programs  to 
Effectively  Serve  the  Blind. 

We  had  hoped  to  complete  the  study  about  January  of  this  year,  but  a series 
of  events  precluded  our  doing  so.  For  example: 

1.  As  we  conducted  field  research  and  analyzed  data  from  question- 
naires it  was  obvious  that  the  problems  faced  by  those  trying  to 
provide  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  to  the  Blind  were 
greater  than  we  had  anticipated. 

2.  The  rapid  changeover  of  state  directors  of  agencies  providing 
services  to  the  Blind  - some  13  in  a nine  month  period  - provided 
a high  degree  of  instability  in  the  administrative  continuity  of 
state  agency  operation.  This  made  significant  data  gathering 
very  difficult  in  many  states,  yet  it  was  obvious  that  to  have 
meaningful  results  all  fifty  states  should  be  included  in  the 
analysis . 

3.  As  the  research  progressed  we  have  uncovered  what  we  feel  is  a 
new  principle  of  Public  Administration.  It  is  conceptualized  in 
some  earlier  consulting  activity  we  did  for  several  governors 
and/or  legislative  bodies  as  to  the  merits  (or  lack  of  them)  of 
creating  human  resource  umbrella-type  agencies.  This  study  gives 
birth  to  this  new  concept  which  we  feel  is  highly  significant  to 
the  future  of  the  successful  operation  of  your  programs. 

While  these  three  events  delayed  this  final  report,  it  did  drive  us  to  far 
greater  lengths  than  we  had  anticipated.  Normally  we  would  have  closed 
off  the  study  with  75  percent  of  the  states  reporting,  but  we  held  out  and 
went  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  obtain  100  percent  return. 

To  obtain  really  significant  data  many  key  persons  asked  that  their  names 
not  be  linked  to  specific  data.  We  have  and  will  carefully  honor  their 
request.  We  appreciate  their  splendid  cooperation. 
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Mr.  Burt  L.  Risley 
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We  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  trying  to  make  this  study  meaningful  to 
those  persons  who  are  entrusted  with  assisting  to  a fuller  life  a vital 
part  of  our  citizenry. 


Aris  A.  Mallas,  Jr. 
President 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  TIDE  OF  CHANGE 


THE  TREND: 

Powerful  forces  are  impacting  those  public  and  private  agencies  that 
attempt  to  provide  meaningful  services  to  Blind  persons.  Some  of  these 
forces  are  changing  drastically  the  type  of  client  being  served,  as  well 
as  the  numbers  of  clients.  Others  are  changing  the  nature  and  type  of  the 
services  to  be  provided.  Still  others  are  changing  the  organizational 
structure  which  provides  such  services  as  well  as  the  system  that  delivers 
these  services  to  the  client.  In  this  study  we  will  discuss  some  of  these 
forces  and  suggest  methods  by  which  services  to  the  Blind  can  be  improved. 

The  responsibility  of  government  to  provide  services  to  the  Blind  is 
one  of  the  oldest  areas  of  "human  resource"  responsibility.  The  19th 
Century,  in  this  field,  would  appear  to  be  a century  of  pioneering  of 
techniques  as  well  as  education  of  the  public.  While  much  success  has  been 
achieved  in  both  areas  the  surface  has  only  been  scratched.  We  still  must 
constantly  test  and  perfect  new  rehabilitation  techniques  while  at  the  same 
time  educating  the  public  to  the  "normal ness"  of  those  Blind  persons  who 
function  effectively  when  permitted  to  do  so  by  society. 

Programs,  both  public  and  to  a large  extent  private,  for  Blind  persons 
seem  to  have  reached  a peak  of  intensity  of  client  service,  operational  visa- 
bility  and  public  acceptance  between  the  post  World  War  II  era  and  the  late 
1960's.  During  that  period  of  time,  in  most  states,  the  programs  had  political 
leverage  in  both  the  executive  as  well  as  legislative  branches  of  government. 
Programs  were  receiving  generally  as  much  money  from  their  states  as  was  requested. 
The  top  executive  position  in  state  agencies  serving  the  Blind  was  relatively 
stable  --  usually  changes  came  because  of  death  or  retirement.  Professional 
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staffing  tended  to  have  a high  degree  of  stability.  The  overall  quality  of 
rehabilitation  service  tended  to  be  improving.  In  all  respects  this  seemed 
to  be  a functional  area  of  government  poised  to  achieve  some  definitive 
breakthroughs.  But  what  appeared  to  be  a strong  foundation  of  support 
started  to  disappear,  being  eroded  by  stronger  forces  of  change. 

One  cannot  point  to  a year  and  say,  "That's  when  it  happened!"  It  did 
not  happen  at  one  point  of  time,  nor  across  all  states.  The  ebbing  of 
strength  and  leadership  was  gradual  and  spotty.  Some  states  continued  strong 
programs  under  continuing  dynamic  leadership  while  others  shifted  from  weak 
programs  under  weak  leadership  to  strong  programs  under  excellent  leadership  -- 
but  in  both  cases  their  numbers  are  few. 

During  the  course  of  the  study  we  could  identify  four  states  with  extra- 
ordinarily effective  programs;  eight  states  where  the  programs  are  strong,  but 
show  signs  of  problem;  and  the  other  thirty-eight  states  begin  to  grade  down- 
ward in  quality,  scope  and  strength  of  operation  to  very  weak.  A dozen  states 
fit  into  that  latter  category.  As  one  key  mind  put  it,  "The  days  when  we 
could  fight  and  win  a legislative  battle  by  bringing  in  a hundred  tapping  canes 
in  the  state  capitol  building  is  gone." 

It  would  seem  that  most  states  that  had  adequate  programs  for  the  Blind 
reached  a plateau  of  strength  in  the  late  1950's  or  early  1960's  and  have 
either  not  extended  their  program  scope  or  have  slipped  backward.  The 
exeptions  to  this  conclusion  are  relatively  minor.  The  chapters  that  follow 
will  provide  detail  on  these  conclusions,  but  the  important  issue  to  cover 
at  this  point  is.  Why  did  it  happen? 

THE  WAVE  OF  FATE: 

The  major  force  that  has  done  so  much  to  disrupt  the  evolution  of  effec- 
tive services  to  the  Blind  finds  its  origin  in  the  development  of  Public 
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Administration  "principles"  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

As  Public  Administration  techniques  devel oped,  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  functional  areas  of  management,  i.e.  planning,  organizing,  staffing, 
directing  and  controlling.  The  premise  was  established  that  good  adminis- 
tration would  follow  if  these  functions  were  integrated  and  effectively 
unified.  Good  administration  was  the  achieving  of  goals  and  leaders  could 
achieve  goals  only  through  proper  organization  of  these  functional  areas  of 
management. 

At  that  point  of  time  government  had  yet  to  develop  sound  budgetary 
procedures,  adequate  career  personnel  systems,  accounting  and  auditing 
practices,  tax  collection  procedures,  and  purchasing  systems  --  just  to  name 
a few  areas  of  management  weakness.  Over  the  next  two  generations  systems, 
practices,  theories,  procedures  and  "principles"  evolved  in  each  of  these 
areas.  Each  area  also  saw  their  share  of  "fads"  such  as  "zero  based  budgeting" 
which  is  now  being  seized  upon  in  many  states  as  a new  solution  to  a shortage 
of  tax  income  relative  to  anticipated  expenditures.  As  with  most  fads  it 
is  not  new  (only  renamed)  and  not  an  effective  solution.  The  last  fifty 
years  has  seen  many  of  these  renamed,  but  not  rethought,  approaches. 

The  growth  of  Public  Administration  systems  started  with  the  "Shame 
of  the  Cities"  governmental  reform  movement  of  the  early  1900's.  Logically, 
concern  was  with  the  tangible  "thing"  side  of  government.  For  example,  the 
effective  collection  of  garbage;  the  efficient  raising  and  accounting  for 
the  expenditure  of  taxes;  the  honest  and  smooth  purchase  of  items  used  by 
government  --  just  to  cite  a few  examples. 

The  structures  of  government  tended  to  follow  traditional  patterns  that 
were  largely  determined  by  functional  patterns  of  governmental  activity.  None 
of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  that  time  visualized  governments  of  the  scope 
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and  size  that  characterize  the  1970's.  Bear  in  mind  that  with  the  exception 
of  a few  "social  problem"  areas,  i.e.  mental  illness;  blindness;  deafness; 
and  physical  incapacity,  government,  until  the  1930 ' s was  not  human-problem 
oriented.  Generally,  the  entire  scope  of  a state  government  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  "new  deal"  programs  was  smaller,  both  in  numbers  of  people  and 
total  expenditures,  than  the  welfare  operations  now  administered  at  the 
state  level. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  1930's  and  1940 ' s : 

These  two  decades  saw  the  rapid  growth  of  welfare- type  programs  as 
both  public  assistance  and  social  security  programs  were  introduced  and 
rapidly  expanded  to  cover  larger  parts  of  the  population.  They  bore  little 
relationship  to  either  the  education  and/or  rehabilitation  programs  for  the 
Blind.  In  essence  they  were  income  maintenance  oriented  with  little  or  no 
emphasis  on  impacting  human  problems.  At  best  these  welfare-type  programs 
lacked  intensity  and  did  not  depend  upon  skilled,  competent  professional 
staff  to  work  on  complex  individual  problems.  In  most  states  there  was 
more  concern  with  getting  checks  to  recipients  efficiently  than  there  was 
in  human  problem  definition  and  service  providing. 

In  contrast,  rehabilitation  services  both  for  the  blind  and  the  disabled 
began  to  evolve  a new  professional  approach  before  the  federal  Vocational  Rehab 
litation  Act  of  1920.  Gradually  developing  in  the  1 9 40 ' s and  1950 's  was  a 
cadre  of  personnel  that  began  to  evolve  a new  professionalism  --  rehabilitation 
Commissions  for  the  Blind  developed  a rehabilitation  methodology  parallel  with, 
but  separate  from  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  (See  Appendix  I,  note  1).  While 
few  people  were  involved  and  funds  were  extremely  limited,  this  dynamic  effort 
began  to  focus  highly  individualized  attention  on  the  individual,  the  problem 
that  caused  him  to  be  in  need  of  services,  and  a definition  of  those  specific 
actions  (a  plan)  to  bring  him  back  to  the  point  of  self-sufficiency.  Largely 
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through  trial  and  error,  a series  of  approaches  and  techniques  were  involved 
and  personnel  were  trained  and  experienced.  By  the, 1960's  rehabilitation 
was  the  most  successful  of  all  governmental  human  resource  programs.  The 
reason  for  the  success  was  the  intensity  of  relationship  between  staff  and 
client.  Unlike  welfare  cases  which  remained  on  the  roles  for  long  periods  of 
time,  rehabilitation  clients  moved  through  a planned  sequence  that  aimed  at 
their  future  employment  and  termination  from  the  government  service. 

Granted,  the  number  of  cases  handled  were  small  and  the  degree  of 
problems  being  accepted  was  not  always  the  most  severe;  nevertheless  the 
success  record,  relative  to  tax  dollars  spent,  was  impressive.  In  most 
states  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  was  spent  on  welfare  programs  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  rehabilitation  services. 

GETTING  THE  PROBLEM  "UNDER  CONTROL"! 

As  the  1960's  wore  on  there  was  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
growth  and  administration  of  welfare-type  programs.  The  political  desirability 
of  the  programs  were  evident  as  they  continued  to  be  expanded  and  more  and 
more  persons  were  covered  with  some  type  of  benefit.  As  these  programs  grew 
to  serve  millions  of  people  and  as  the  variety  of  programs  increased  it 
became  more  and  more  necessary  to  find  a method  of  control. 

The  first  step  was  one  of  trying  to  combine  "similar  functions"  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  agencies  involved.  The  first  problem  arose  with  a sloppy 
definition  of  "similarity  of  functions."  The  thought  pattern  would  be  some- 
thing like  this:  Since  both  rehabilitation  services  to  the  blind  and 
rehabilitation  services  to  the  physically  handicapped  are  rehabilitation 
oriented  why  not  combine  them?  Since  welfare  cases  need  to  be  "rehabilitated," 
why  not  add  them?  Also,  since  health,  welfare,  and  education  functions  provide 
services  to  people,  why  not  combine  them?  Since  welfare  and  rehabilitation 
served  people  with  problems,  why  not  combine  them?  Similarities  as  well  as 
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differences  were  ill-defined  and  hence  little  understood.  In  most  instances 
there  were  few  similarities  and  those  concerned  directly  with  reorganization 
and  merger  recognized  that  fact. 

The  trend  toward  reorganization,  merger  and  structural  downgrading  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  to  the  Blind  function  started  at  the  federal  level  and 
reached  its  peak  in  the  late  1960's  and  the  early  1970's.  (See  Appendix  I, 

Note  2).  Today,  it  has  seemingly  reached  a plateau  where  some  serious  soul- 
searching  is  taking  place.  What  appeared  to  be  so  logical,  so  desirable  and 
practical  has  not  produced  the  anticipated  results.  Client  complaints,  public 
dissatisfaction  and  operational  problems  are  all  on  the  increase.  What  could 
and  did  go  wrong? 

THE  MYTH  OF  ECONOMY  OF  SCALE: 

Governmental  organization  has  from  the  earliest  days,  following  the 
evolution  of  public  administration  concepts,  tended  to  follow  functional 
lines.  Seemingly,  it  was  based  on  the  "logical"  premise  that  it  takes  the 
same  "type"  of  skill  to  buy  a typewriter  as  it  does  a battleship;  collect 
sales  taxes  as  it  does  income  taxes;  account  for  equipment  as  well  as  for 
revenues;  build  highways  as  well  as  develop  vehicle  use  understanding,  etc. 

The  "logic"  seemed  to  have  merit  as  long  as  the  governmental  program  dealt 
with  tangible  functions.  It  began  to  breakdown  when  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill,  mentally  retarded,  cerebral  palsied,  and  tubercular  were  all 
placed  in  the  same  agency  because  they  were  all  hospitals  --  hence  they 
should  have  the  same  operational  and  management  problems!  We  could  cite 
countless  examples,  but  they  are  really  unneeded  since  they  are  obvious  to 
those  who  administer  governmental  programs. 

Actually,  those  who  lumped  agencies  together  were  disregarding  the 
critical  differences  of  operations  that  could  succeed  only  if  personal 
client  relationships  were  preserved  and  the  intensity  of  that  relationship 
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was  maintained.  Without  this  delicate  balance  human  service  programs  became 
"human  warehouses,"  "doles,"  or  other  types  of  dependency  producing  functions. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  American  public  welfare  programs  have  failed  and  are 

failing  is  the  fact  that  they  have  never  been  structured  to  meet  human  needs 

intensively  enough  to  resolve  the  problems  that  created  that  need. 

With  such  a record  of  failure  and  problem  why  has  this  trend  continued 
up  to  this  time?  The  answer  is  simple  in  some  respects,  but  complex  in 
others.... at  best  it  is  a multi -part  answer. 

The  first  weakness  this  trend  disregards  is  the  premise  upon  which  it  is 
based,  i.e.  that  the  combination  of  "like-sounding"  functions  will  lead 
to  more  efficiency,  more  economy  and  hopefully  better  client  service.  For 
example,  mental  hospitals,  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  and  prison 
systems  all  deal  with  people,  yet  few  have  ever  been  foolish  enough  to  suggest 
that  because  of  this  similarity  of  function  they  should  be  combined  into  one 
agency.  The  reason  it  is  not  done  is  the  fact  that  each  functional  area  is 
sufficiently  different  for  legislators  and  others  with  only  a general  under- 
standing of  government  to  realize  the  lack  of  logic  in  such  a proposal. 

Regretfully,  while  the  same  lack  of  logic  exists  in  combining  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  Blind  with  other  diverse  functions  of  "people  service",  few 
raise  the  question  of  conceptual  soundness  since  they  do  not  understand  the 
differences  of  program.  It  is  not  readily  obvious. 

The  second  weakness  in  this  trend  is  the  "myth  of  economy  of  scale." 

This  also  ties  back  to  the  evolution  of  public  administration  concepts. 

Economy  of  scale,  as  a concept,  has  merit  when  applied  to  some  functions  of 
government.  For  example,  large  sewage  disposal  plants  are  more  efficient 
than  small  ones  and  the  cost  per  unit  is  less;  the  same  is  true  with  water 
treatment  plants.  The  problem  has  never  been  in  the  concept,  but  in  its  mis- 
application. There  has  been  a perverse  tendency  to  "blanket  the  concept" 
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across  all  governmental  functions  with  the  assumption  it  will  work  equally 
well  in  all  situations.  Regretfully,  it  does  not,  especially  when  the  service 
being  provided  is  not  highly  tangible. 

Business  has  long  known  (although  each  year  many  corporations  find  out 
the  hard  way)  that  bigness  does  not  always  lead  to  success  or  efficiency. 

There  seems  to  be  a certain  size  where  specific  functions  can  be  performed 
effectively  and  at  reasonable  cost,  but  once  this  size  is  exceeded  serious 
operational  problems  lead  to  higher  costs  and/or  lower  productivity.  This 
is  especially  noted  where  the  business  depends  upon  the  successful  completion 
of  "people  service."  People  service  oriented  business  finds  it  extremely  * 
difficult  to  achieve  bigness  and  retain  any  degree  of  operational  effective- 
ness. (See  Appendix  I,  Note  3) 

The  functions  of  government  that  relate  to  the  problems  of  people  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  "economy  of  scale"  concepts.  We  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  it  is  really  not  important  to  see  how  much  efficiency  can  be 
achieved  on  the  monthly  mailing  of  welfare  checks  if  nothing  is  done  to  re- 
solve these  problems  that  brought  the  recipient  on  the  rolls  in  the  beginning. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  PEOPLE-INTENSIVE  PROGRAMS: 

In  the  late  1960's  both  the  federal  government  and  state  governments 
came  under  increasing  criticism  because  most  of  the  costly  welfare-type 
programs  showed  poor  results  in  client  return  to  self  sufficiency.  Also, 
cost  projections  showed  staggering  growth  in  the  years  ahead.  The  only  part 
of  this  complex  spectrum  of  governmental  service  that  showed  any  degree  of 
success  in  client  return  to  productivity  was  the  rehabilitation  programs. 

This  was  achieved  despite  small  budgets  and  limited  numbers  of  staff  (although 
the  staff  quality  tended  to  be  exceptionally  high  when  compared  to  other 
governmental  human  service  programs).  Rehabilitation  became  the  "major" 
term  to  be  used  to  cover  many  programs  that  lacked  the  necessary  low 
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client-worker  ratio  which  was  reinforced  by  high  caliber  staff.  In  addition, 
the  rehabilitation  programs  were  rapidly  increased  in  size  of  scope  of 
operation  as  well  as  numbers  of  cases  being  handled.  In  too  many  instances 
too  rapid  growth  diluted  the  quality  of  intensive  service  that  originally 
led  to  success.  As  more  programs  were  introduced  these  two  major  problems 
combined  to  produce  something  less  than  the  success  that  most  Congressmen 
and  Legislators  thought  would  happen  overnight. 

Once  again  those  that  develop  public  policy  wanted  a simple  solution  to 
complex  social  problems  that  had  been  developing  and  intensifying  for  nearly 
two  generations.  They  either  did  not  comprehend  that  restructuring  of 
services,  such  as  those  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
could  not  lead  to  success  unless  two  major  steps  were  taken.  These  steps  are: 

(1)  Reduce  welfare  rolls  to  persons  that  really  need  such  services; 
and  once  their  problem(s)  are  competently  diagnosed,  then 

(2)  Provide  an  intensive  service  to  impact  that  specific  problem(s). 

This  would  mean  high  quality  staff  in  adequate  numbers  to  give 
personal  attention  to  each  case. 

Often  in  government  when  the  public  is  dissatisfied  the  way  to  reduce 
criticism  is  to  give  the  illusion  of  change,  i.e.  change  the  structure  and/or 
change  the  key  administrators.  In  a real  sense  this  is  an  administrative 
"side-step."  Rarely  is  the  function  itself  changed  to  provide  better  results. 
This  is  one  reason  that  the  public  is  becoming  so  cynical  and  non-responsi ve. 
This  is  what  happened  within  HEW  and  within  many  states  that  went  through  a 
"reorganization  process."  (See  Appendix  I,  Note  4). 

The  unfortunate  aspect  of  these  administrative  side-steps  is  that 
successful  functions  are  often  downgraded  in  the  structure  or  put  under 
administrators  who  had  little  concern  with  effective  operation.  From  the 
late  1960's  until  today  this  has  been  happening  at  the  federal  government 
level  and  it  has  had  a negative  impact  on  state  services  to  the  Blind. 
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STATE  REORGANIZATION  - A NEGATIVE  IMPACT: 

While  the  federal  bureaucracy  was  being  changed  to  try  to  achieve  more 
effective  programming  and  thus  reduce  public  criticism  (and  the  attempts  to 
do  so  are  still  continuing)  the  changes  taking  place  in  state  government 
organization  were  even  more  sweeping. 

In  Chapter  II  we  will  deal  with  the  details  of  both  the  organizational 
as  well  as  the  operational  aspects  of  state  services  to  the  Blind.  However, 
it  is  important  to  tie  overall  trends  in  at  this  point. 

State  reorganization  did  not  precisely  track  the  federal  government 
pattern.  With  a longer  tradition  of  "reform  and  fad"  movements,  state 
government  was  confronted  with  criticisms  on  a wider  range  of  issues.  For 
example,  the  need  for  constitutional  modernization,  better  control  over  state 
government  expenditures,  economy  in  government,  more  effective  use  of  tax 
dollars  and  reduction  in  number  of  state  agencies,  all  became  key  political 
issues  in  many  states. 

As  an  attempt  to  respond  to  these  functional  areas  of  criticism  a 
trend  has  been  set  in  motion  to  consolidate  state  agencies  based  on  the 
"economy  of  scale  concept."  In  some  states  it  has  taken  the  form  of  a 
massive  combination  of  all  (or  nearly  all)  human  resource  agencies.  This  is 
often  referred  to  as  an  "umbrella"  agency  approach.  In  other  states  fewer 
"human  resource"  functions  were  combined  in  one  agency.  Differences  in  approach, 
operational  strategy,  clients  being  served,  specialized  training  of  staff  for 
effective  client  services  --  all  these  vital  considerations  were  pushed  aside. 

As  one  "Human  Resource"  agency  head  said,  "We  should  be  able  to  develop  one 
field  force  to  serve  all  types  of  social  problems.  All  you  need  is  someone 
with  a degree  in  sociology  or  a related  field  with  a few  weeks'  training." 

Indeed!  Obviously  this  person  had  not  studied  the  complexities  of  the  steps 
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in  the  rehabilitation  process. 

During  all  of  these  attempts  at  agency  consolidation,  whether  on 
a massive  scale  with  many  agencies  involved  or  on  a mini -scale  with  only 
a few  agencies  involved,  the  same  tired  phrases  were  repeated,  "It  will 
lead  to  more  efficient  use  of  the  tax  dollar;  it  should  reduce  expenditures; 
it  is  a more  businesslike  approach,"  etc.  Rarely,  if  ever,  the  impact  of 
such  reorganization  on  clients  and  their  needs  was  mentioned. 


THE  MATURING  OF  THE  CYCLE: 

With  the  reorganization  fad  in  full  swing  there  was  little  most  State 
agencies  for  the  Blind  could  do  to  keep  from  being  "sucked  into"  the  movement. 
The  reasons  for  this  are:  (See  Appendix  I,  Note  5 for  additional  detail.) 

- In  most  states  the  Services  to  the  Blind  operation  is  very  small 
and  subject  to  attack  as  an  "uneconomic  small  agency." 

- In  most  states  the  needs  of  the  Blind  were  already  split  up 
among  several  agencies;  hence  that  agency  was  weak. 

- Many  states  that  had  Commissions,  either  full  standing  or  advisory, 
had  not  used  them  effectively  as  a political  buffer  mechanism. 

- The  differences  in  the  type  and  kind  of  rehabilitation  service 
offered  the  Blind  when  contrasted  against  other  forms  of  human 
resource  service  was  not  obvious,  meaningful  or  known  to  those 
who  develop  public  policy.  In  many  states  the  assumption  was  made 
that  they  are  "doing  the  same  thing"  and  this  logic  brushed  aside 
objections  of  highly  skilled  practitioners. 

- There  was  no  organized,  aggressive  movement  at  the  national  level 
to  serve  as  a watchdog  over  what  was  going  on  and  the  impact  it 
would  have  on  Blind  clientele.  Moreover,  private  organizations 
interested  in  Services  to  the  Blind  did  not  fight  an  effective 
campaign  against  such  superficial  approaches.  With  differences 
on  other  issues  they  did  not  see  the  danger  of  this  trend  at  the 
beginning. 

- A generation  of  leadership  in  this  field  was  beginning  to  retire. 

Thus,  the  void  that  follows  change  of  leadership  played  into  the 
hands  of  reorganizers  in  state  after  state. 

In  all  too  many  states  the  small  agency  serving  the  Blind  was  looked 
upon  as  "ready  game  to  be  eaten  alive"  by  other  larger  agencies  in  the 
consolidation  process.  Little  did  most  administrators  recognize  the  amount 
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of  "administrative  indigestion"  that  would  follow  since  there  was  nothing 
simple  about  rehabilitation  services  to  the  Blind.  (See  Appendix  I,  Note  6.) 

Not  all  attempts  at  reorganization  were  successful.  Some  policy 
members  approached  the  "fad"  with  a high  degree  of  question.  Others 
checked  on  what  was  happening  in  other  states  and  found  that  all  was  not  as 
well  as  had  been  assumed.  In  a small  group  of  states  the  agency  was  strong 
enough  to  fight  for  separate  status  and  win.  This  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  In  about  one- third  of  the  states  no  significant  change  took 
place  since  in  these  states  the  function  had  been  part  of  a larger  structure 
already,  and  thus  had  never  achieved  separate  status. 

As  the  next  chapter  will  show,  it  is  possible  to  be  part  of  a functional 
entity  serving  clientele  other  than  Blind  and  mount  an  effective  program. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  those  few  who  have  managed  to  do  so.  Our  concern 
here  is  with  those  agencies  that  were  forced  into  reorganizations  that  were 
conceived  on  false  premises,  that  promised  the  public  impractical  achievements, 
and  who  have  never  developed  (or  shown  a willingness  to  develop)  some  under- 
standing of  the  differentness  of  services  to  the  Blind.  This  is  the  trend  and 
pattern  as  of  1975. 

THE  PROBLEMS  CAN 
NOW  BE  SEEN: 

Late  in  1974  the  Council  of  State  Governments  released  a study  of  human 
resource  agencies  of  the  "umbrella  type."  While  the  study  is  preliminary  and 
the  findings  are  tentative  it  is  easy  to  see  that  not  all  is  well  with  this 
approach.  While  the  report  is  preliminary,  it  can  be  concluded  that  more 
time  is  needed  before  anymore  states  take  this  step.  The  results  have  been 
far  short  of  expectations  and  the  problems  that  arose  are  more  complex  than 
were  anticipated. 
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We  have  examined  in  some  depth  the  functioning  of  four  state  Human 
Resource  agencies  that  have  been  set  up  since  1970.  In  each  instance  serious 
problems  have  not  been  resolved  and  these  problems  have  led  to  less  effec- 
tive client  service.  In  each  of  the  four  instances  the  administrative  cost 
is  higher  per  unit  of  output  than  it  was  before  the  agencies  were  consolidated. 
The  creation  of  the  Human  Resource  umbrella  agency  did  not  lead  to  efficiency, 
economy  and  improved  services,  yet  these  were  the  key  issues  upon  which  the 
concept  was  "sold"  in  each  of  these  four  states.  Some  of  the  more  critical 
problems  uncovered  are  as  follows: 

- Communication  at  both  the  central  office  and  field  levels  had 
not  improved.  Due  to  lack  of  careful  study  and  planning  the 
first  two  years  resulted  in  such  a deadly  confusion  that  qualified 
staff,  to  a large  degree,  took  other  posi tions--many  out  of  state. 

These  key  personnel  have  not  been  replaced  by  highly  skilled 
persons.  Employee  morale  is  low  with  competent  personnel  that 
remain. 

- Lines  of  authority  and  responsibility  tend  to  be  more  confused 
than  they  were  before  the  creation  of  the  super-agency.  The 
size  of  the  agency  precludes  getting  problems  from  the  field  to 
those  who  make  policy.  In  one  of  these  super  agencies  there 
are  15  levels  of  bureaucracy  between  the  field  worker  in  contact 
with  the  client  and  the  Commissioner  who  sets  the  operational 
poli cy. 

- There  is  a constant  demand  to  handle  more  clients,  more  super- 
ficially and  to  produce  "paper  results."  Emphasis  is  not  on 
quality  of  rehabilitation  and  returning  clients  to  employment 
for  long  periods  of  time,  but  in  getting  cases  closed  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Intensity  of  case  service  is  constantly  downgraded 
for  numbers  of  "case  closures." 

- Budgets  are  developed  without  input  from  those  who  must  bear  respon- 
sibility for  administration.  Even  when  they  are  asked  to  participate 
in  the  process  their  needs,  wishes  and  considerations  usually 

have  no  impact.  The  budget  request  is  usually  predetermined  and 
only  minor  details  can  be  worked  out  by  those  who  really  understand 
the  program. 

- Small  programs,  such  as  Services  to  the  Blind,  are  considered 
"problem  functions."  No  one  really  takes  the  time  to  comprehend 
the  differences  in  the  program.  The  constant  criticism  is,  "Why 
can't  it  operate  like  the  other  programs?"  In  terms  of  size, 
budget,  numbers  of  employees  and  numbers  of  clientele  served,  such 
a small  department  is  not  considered  important.  Only  when  outside 
groups  provide  political  leverage  are  those  who  direct  small 
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functional  areas  really  listened  to. 

- In  some  instances  personnel  standards  are  downgraded,  training 
programs  are  diluted  or  eliminated  and  the  resultant  inadequacy 
of  personnel  cannot  provide  those  complex,  vital  services  needed 
to  complete  the  rehabilitation  cycle. 

- Relationship  with  federal  agencies  who  provide  a large  percentage 

of  operating  funds  are  oftentimes  ruptured  or  confused.  That  person 
authorized  within  a state  to  speak  for  a functional  area  of 
program  oftentimes  does  not  conform  with  logical  patterns  of 
operation  and  the  result  is  misunderstanding,  inefficiency  and 
f ri  cti on . 

We  could  cite  many  more  areas  of  serious  problem,  but  these  should  suffice 
to  demonstrate  that  where  combinations  of  agencies  took  place  to  create  super- 
agencies, the  vital  planning,  design  and  staff  training  was  usually  not  done. 

(See  Appendix  I,  Note  7 for  more  detail).  The  stated  reasons  for  combining 
have  not  been  realized  since  economy  and  efficiency  have  not  been  achieved  and 
client  services  have  not  been  improved.  We  should  recognize  the  sole  reason  for 
agency  consolidation  to  super-agency  status  was  to  do  "something"  to  reduce 
criticism.  Therefore,  it  was  a political  reason.  The  premises  on  which  it  was 
based  have  never  really  been  carefully  thought  out  as  to  the  impact  of  service  to 
specific  types  of  clients.  In  fact,  they  show  a marked  lack  of  understanding 
of  how  "people  problems"  can  be  resolved  successfully  by  government. 

A PLACE  FOR  INDIVIDUALISM  — 

A PLACE  FOR  INTENSITY  OF  SERVICE: 

For  years  the  rehabilitation  service  provided  by  government  was  that 
one  functional  area  where  people-problems  were  diagnosed,  a plan  was  developed 
then  carried  into  action,  and  the  goal  of  full  or  partial  self-sufficiency 
was  achieved.  Unlike  the  "public  assistance"  programs  which  have  doomed 
ever-increasing  percentages  of  our  population  to  a monthly  dole,  the  rehabili- 
tation services  had  a positive  impact  on  people-problems.  Why? 
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There  are  many  parts  to  the  answer,  but  some  of  the  more  important  are  as 
follows : 


- Rehabilitation  programs  were  individualized,  i.e.,  each  client  was 
looked  at  specifically  with  serious  attempts  made  to  isolate  what 
needed  to  be  corrected  before  the  case  could  be  effectively  assisted 
back  to  a self-sustaining  status. 

- The  rehabilitation  programs  were  action-oriented.  Each  person  had 
a specific  plan  of  action  worked  out  and  the  goal  for  each  person 

was  set.  Thus,  program  evaluation  was  possible  on  the  part  of  supervisors. 

- Rehabilitation  programs  attracted  outstanding  dedicated  professionals 
with  a highly  positive  work  orientation.  "This  was  a program  that 
produced  results,"  as  one  counselor  stated,  "and  when  one  can  really 
help  people  he'll  make  government  service  a real  career." 

- When  desired  results  were  not  being  achieved,  either  in  relation  to 
individual  clients  or  on  a broader  programmatic  basis,  the  system 
used  in  rehabil tation  made  it  pretty  easy  to  determine  the  reasons  for 
defi ciency--accountabi li ty  is  pretty  easy  to  pinpoint  when  responsibilities 
and  authority  are  well  defined  and  when  an  individual  cannot  credibly 
blame  inadequacy  on  a lot  of  outside,  extraneous  interference. 

Despite  severe  shortage  of  funds  the  rehabilitation  programs  showed  striking 
success  and  that  success  was  related  to  the  degree  of  individualized  service 
and  the  intensity  thereof.  Since  people  are  uniquely  complex  and  problems  of 
people  are  as  varied  as  the  people  themselves  it  required  a high  degree  of  pro- 
fessional freedom  to  match  the  solutions  to  people-problems  with  the  people 
themselves.  Thus,  the  most  successful  rehabilitation  programs  were  those  that 
attracted  secure,  mature,  experienced  staff,  permitted  them  as  wide  a judgment 
latitude  as  possible,  audited  their  performance  and  kept  the  bureaucratic  red 
tape  to  the  minimum. 

Regretfully,  as  state  agencies  are  combined  without  clear  understanding  of 
the  precise  differences  of  functions  the  degree  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
field  staff  is  greatly  reduced.  This  in  turn  causes  a loss  of  staff  with  courage, 
imagination  and  dedication.  Those  that  replace  this  staff  may  have  equal  or 
better  formal  credentials,  but  the  individualized  quality  of  services  so  needed 
for  those  complex  problem  areas  of  human  need  such  as  Blindness  or  Deafness  is 
downgraded.  This  is  the  trend  in  all  too  many  agencies  that  have  rapidly 
consolidated  functions. 
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A CLEVER  SIDE-STEP: 

There  is  increasing  emphasis  on  "number  of  cases  closed"  as  the  yard- 
stick for  judging  agency  effecti  vness . Anyone  with  any  intelligent  perception 
of  what  is  going  on  knows  this  is  a false  and  misleading  yardstick.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  condemned  as  such  by  key  minds  in  the  rehabilitation  field  for 
over  a generation.  The  excuse  that  it  is  needed  for  budgeting  purposes  is 
lame  and  untrue.  If  anything,  it  is  a clever  device  to  keep  from  those 
who  appropriate  funds  the  true  state  of  the  services  of  the  rehabilitation 
function. 

Specifically,  we  need  to  allocate  manpower,  funds  and  emphasis  by  degree 
of  problem  on  an  individual  by  individual  basis  and  then  account  for  success 
by  the  degree  of  problem  solved.  In  addition,  we  must  define  "problem  solu- 
tion" since  all  too  many  cases  are  being  "closed"  by  employment  placement 
only  to  find  out  that  replacement  time  and  time  again  is  needed. 

If  one  rated  clients  by  the  degree  of  problem  requiring  service,  the 
skill  of  the  person  to  provide  such  a service,  the  efforts  needed  for  success- 
ful placement  in  employment  and  the  efforts  needed  to  sustain  cases  in 
employment  then  caseloads  show  marked  differences.  If  these  types  of  criteria 
are  applied  a caseload  of  Blind  or  Deaf  persons  would  rate  much  higher  than 
a general  rehabilitation  caseload  with  its  traditional  mix  of  cases. 

The  time  has  come  to  develop  a new  standard  that  shows  the  case-closure 
numbers-game  to  be  what  it  really  is  --  a clever  sidestep  to  keep  those  who 
must  allocate  funds  from  realizing  exactly  what  those  funds  do  or  do  not  buy. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  case  weighting,  an  effective  system  of  per- 
formance evaluation  carried  out  in-house  on  a continuing  basis,  and  periodic 
study  of  the  replacement  needs  of  former  clients.  The  present  system  rewards 
with  numbers-game  success  those  who  in  too  many  instances  disregard  the 
long-term  needs  of  clients.  (See  Appendix  I,  Note  8) 
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CHAPTER  II 


STATE  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


BACKGROUND: 

State  Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  many  of  the  states  differ  substantially 
in  organization,  staffing  patterns,  laws,  structure  of  field  services  and 
leadership.  It  was  logical  to  analyze  the  various  patterns  of  activity  to 
see  if  there  were  systems  that  produced  superior  results. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  have  been  many  states  that  have 
reorganized  all  or  parts  of  their  Human  Resource  Services  including,  in 
many  instances,  their  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind.  Have  any  of  these 
reorganizations  provided  better  services  to  the  Blind?  Have  some?  Are 
there  patterns  of  organization  or  improved  delivery  systems  that  should  be 
"chained  stored"  to  other  states?  These  were  the  types  of  questions  that 
needed  to  be  answered. 

It  is  obvious  that  a few  key  states  together  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment provide  the  leadership  for  services  to  the  Blind  program  development. 
Federal  funds  have  become  the  backbone  of  most  state  programs.  In  all  too 
many  states  without  these  federal  funds  the  program  of  services  to  the 
Blind  would  be  token.  It  is  obvious  that  many  states  have  grown  so  dependent 
upon  federal  funding  support  and  leadership  that  little  progress  can  be 
achieved  without  such  resources.  Therefore,  it  was  logical  that  as  the 
federal  government  reorganized  its  rehabilitation  services  it  would  influence 
the  leadership  of  the  states. 

Traditionally  states  have  followed  four  basic  patterns  of  organization 
to  provide  rehabilitation  and  related  services  for  the  Blind.  These  four 
patterns  are  as  follows: 
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- In  a separate  agency  of  government. 

- In  a multi-agency  configuration  of  a super  agency 
(umbrella)  type  or  on  a smaller  scale  of  diverse 
agencies  (a  mini-umbrel la)  type. 

- Within  another  agency  of  government  such  as  an 
education  or  welfare  department. 

- Within  another  agency  which  is  primarily  concerned 
with  general  rehabilitation  services. 

Four  state  agencies  in  each  of  these  functional  areas  of  organization 
were  studied.  Of  these  sixteen  agencies  eight  were  those  to  be  examined  in 
greater  detail.  Because  of  the  organizational  fluidity  of  the  past  year 
and  the  change  of  so  many  state  administrators  we  felt  it  necessary  to 
examine,  in  varying  degrees,  the  programs  of  all  fifty  states,  two  of  the 
three  territories  (only  Puerto  Rico  is  not  in  this  analysis),  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

We  were  appreciative  of  the  assistance  given  us  by  state  directors. 

Several  asked  that  they  not  be  quoted  or  their  states  referred  to  in  a way 
that  certain  types  of  conclusions  could  be  tied  back  to  them.  We  have  been 
careful  to  follow  their  wishes. 

ORGANIZATIONAL 

PATTERNS: 

There  are  at  present  ten  (10)  states  where  the  organizational  pattern 
is  that  of  a separate  agency,  i.e.,  the  Commission  Form.  Some  of  the  most  highly 
regarded,  best  accepted,  and  most  effective  programs  have  developed  under 
this  organizational  pattern.  This  organization  pattern  is  found  in  large 
(Texas)  and  small  (Connecticut)  states,  in  densely  populated  (New  Jersey),  as 
well  as  sparsely  populated  (Idaho)  states.  It  exists  in  states  with  strong 
governor-weak  legislature,  balanced  and  strong  legislative-weak  governor 
systems,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  specific  part  of  the  United  States. 
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Over  the  years  this  form  of  organization  has  produced  key,  dynamic  leaders 
in  this  professional  area  of  activity.  It  also  has  produced  a high  degree 
of  understanding  of  the  need  for  comprehensive  services  for  Blind  persons  by 
legislative  bodies  as  well  as  governors'  offices.  On  the  average,  funding 
support  has  been  achieved  at  the  state  level  more  successfully  by  this  organi- 
zational arrangement  than  by  any  other. 

The  "Umbrella"  Agency  approach  is  found  in  twenty  (20)  states  (including 
District  of  Columbia).  Of  these,  seventeen  (17)  are  varying  forms  of  full 
umbrella  and  three  (3)  are  mini -umbrella.  This  has  been  the  most  rapidly 
growing  type  of  organizational  arrangement.  It  is  found  in  large  (Georgia) 
and  small  (Vermont)  states,  densely  populated  (District  of  Columbia),  as  well 
as  largely  rural  (Nevada)  areas.  It  also  is  found  in  strong  governor-weak 
legislative,  balanced  and  strong  legislative-weak  governor  systems.  It  is 
found  in  all  geographical  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  most  states  it  has 
been  in  existence  less  than  four  years,  hence  the  difficulty  of  evaluation. 

At  the  beginning  the  new  organizational  configuration  existed  mostly  on  paper. 
Other  than  cutting  lines  of  communication  to  the  governor's  office  or  legislature 
this  pattern  did  not  materially  change  how  services  are  provided  to  clients  in 
the  field,  except  it  did  slow  down  decision-making  which  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  highly  skilled  personnel  in  some  states.  As  it  destroyed  "state  plans"  and 
budget  presentations  outside  the  super-agency  the  quality  of  service  to  clients 
began  to  drop.  (See  Appendix  I,  Note  9). 

The  "within  another"  agency  approach  is  found  in  fifteen  (15)  states 
(including  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  and  of  this  group  eight  (8)  are  in 
Departments  of  Education  and  seven  (7)  are  located  within  Departments  of 
Public  Welfare.  Once  again  large,  small,  rural,  urban,  rich,  poor  --  all 
different  types  of  state  are  represented.  These  jurisdictions  represented 
all  types  of  governmental  systems  and  all  regions  of  the  United  States. 
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The  "with  a rehabilitation"  agency  approach  is  found  in  eight  (8) 
states.  Once  again  large,  small,  rural , urban,  rich  and  poor  are  represented. 
There  is  also  no  pattern  of  governmental  system  or  organization  that  is 
unique  to  these  eight  states  nor  are  they  limited  to  any  specific  region  of 
the  United  States. 

The  unique  fact  is  the  lack  of  any  pattern  of  organizational  development 
that  conformed  to  any  specific  influence  related  to  place,  system  or  wealth. 
What  we  suspect  is  that  the  organizational  pattern  all  relate  to  only  one 
influence,  i.e.,  leadership.  The  strongest,  most  dynamic,  most  secure  leaders 
in  the  field  are  from  those  states  where  the  decision-making  process 
involves  a direct-line  relationship  to  the  governor  and  legislature  (even 
when  a Commission  exists).  If  such  a direct  relationship  exists  the  leader- 
ship exerts  power  within  its  state  and  nation.  The  size,  number  and  quality 
of  interest  groups  in  this  field  also  have  an  important  impact  on  the 
strength  and  quality  of  this  leadership.  Since  all  are  related,  does  the 
system  produce  the  leadership,  or  the  leadership  produce  the  system?  We  can 
give  no  definitive  answer,  but  we  could  pinpoint  the  fact  that  states  that 
gave  up  their  separate  status  were  those  with  a leadership  void  or  weak 
external  organizational  support;  where  leadership  existed  and  outside  organi- 
zations functioned  effectively,  separate  agency  status  was  maintained. 

During  the  past  ten  years  twenty-five  (25)  states  have  changed  their 
organizational  patterns.  Of  these,  72  percent  (or  18  states)  have  changed 
during  the  past  five  years!  Please  note  we  are  referring  here  to  major 
changes  in  organizational  patterns--minor  changes  were  not  tabulated. 

In  the  past  ten  years  fourteen  (14)  agencies  have  moved  into  an 
"umbrella"  type  agency.  The  status  of  these  prior  to  such  change  were  as 


fol lows : 
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- Seven  were  in  the  Public  Welfare  Agency 

- Two  were  in  the  Rehabilitation  Agency 

- Four  were  in  a separate  status 

- One  has  no  prior  ststem 

During  this  same  ten-year  period  the  following  organizational  changes  took 
place: 

- Four  states  have  created  separate  agencies  under  the 
Commission  Form: 

- Three  shifted  from  a Public  Welfare  Agency,  and 

- One  shifted  from  an  Education  Agency 

- Two  states  have  moved  into  a Department  of  Rehabilitation 

- One  from  a Department  of  Education 

- One  from  a Department  of  Education  & Welfare 

- One  state  moved  into  a Department  of  Public  Welfare  from  a 
Department  of  Education. 

- Three  states  moved  into  a Department  of  Education. 

- One  from  a Vocational  Education  Agency 

- One  from  a Health  and  Social  Services  Agency 

- One  from  a Welfare  Agency. 

During  the  1975  legislative  session  ten  (10)  states  expected  some  change  in 
their  organizational  status,  but  only  nine  (9)  were  significant  changes. 

Three  (3)  anticipated  coming  under  an  umbrella  agency  and  six  (6)  were  trying 
to  form  separate  commissions.  The  last  state  anticipated  adding  services 
for  the  Deaf. 

Since  the  study  began  there  have  been  thirteen  (13)  changes  of  top 
executive  staff  with  seven  (7)  new  Directors  having  been  appointed  during 
that  period  of  time.  We  should  emphasize  that  these  are  the  changes  we 
know  about--probably  there  were  others. 
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CONCLUSIONS  RELATING 
TO  ORGANIZATIONS: 

This  functional  area  of  government  is  in  such  an  extreme  state  of 
fluidity  that  no  effective  organizational  pattern  is  emerging  from  this 
chronic  state  of  change.  Generally,  change  will  fall  into  a pattern  that 
builds  toward  operational  or  service  improvement.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  bears  this  out  in  the  data  we  accumulated.  Change  seems  to  relate  far 
more  to  power  struggles  within  the  specific  state  concerned.  Services  to 
the  Blind  tend  to  be  a small  functional  area  of  government  and  little  under- 
stood by  political  forces  that  want  to  build  a power  base  of  more  personnel, 
more  appropriated  dollars  and  thus  more  political  leverage.  Thus,  it  is 
often  the  pawn  in  the  political  chess  game. 

Of  great  interest  is  that  fact  that  the  type  of  state  government  power 
arrangement-wise  does  not  seem  to  impact  either  the  location  or  quality  of 
Services  to  the  Blind.  Good  programs  are  found  in  weak  governor,  balanced 
or  strong  governor  systems there  is  no  pattern  that  can  be  pinned  down. 

We  can  conclude  the  following  without  question: 

- The  strongest,  most  effective  and  most  dynamic  (in  respect 
to  impact  of  services  on  clients  and  the  breadth  of 
spectrum  of  services  offered  to  clients)  systems  are 
those  in  separate  agency  status. 

- The  extreme  fluidity  of  organization- reorganization  and 
change  of  leadership  in  state  after  state  makes  no  sense. 

It  certainly  is  not  providing  better  services  to  clients. 

We  cannot  find  where  it  is  leading  to  better  services  at 
less  cost,  more  services  at  the  same  cost,  more  effective 
services,  even  just  more  services,  or  better  coordinated 
services.  While  it  may  in  time,  none  of  our  data  points 
to  any  of  these  advantages. 

- These  changes  in  structure  have  in  many  instances  ruptured 
the  internal  operational  stability  of  these  complex 
rehabilitation  areas.  This  has  resulted  in: 

- a loss  of  high  skilled  professionals  at  each 
level  of  opera tion--especi al ly  the  policy- 
making level; 
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- a severe  loss  of  final  decision-making 
authori  ty ; 

- less  control  over  budget,  spending  and 
accounting  therefor.  In  a few  states  it 
would  appear  that  all  control  has  been 
lost  over  these  three  areas. 

- in  some  cases  open-warfare  between  organized 
groups  and  the  state  agency; 

- no  development  of  modern  administrative  and 
operational  practices  and  tools.  As  one 
state  director  said,  "We  have  a hard  job 
just  being  able  to  survive  from  day  to  day-- 
so  many  people  want  to  take  over  our 
operation."  (See  Appendix  I,  Note  7) 

The  organizational  changes,  in  addition  to  making  no  sense  from  the  standpoint 
of  logical  patterns  of  administrative  or  operation  development,  also  do  not 
show  any  of  the  following  tangible  results: 

- Lower  professional  worker-client  caseload  ratios; 

- More  operating  funds; 

- Greater  spectrum  of  services; 

- More  coordination  with  other  agencies. 

While  many  of  these  accomplishments  had  been  hoped  for  and  often  cited  as 
the  reason  for  the  reorganization  they  had,  in  fact,  not  achieved  realization. 

Because  of  this,  in  twelve  (12)  states  there  is  a move  away  from  the 
organizational  change  that  had  been  accomplished  recently.  An  excellent 
example  of  this  is  the  State  of  California,  which  is  permitting  far  greater 
external  liason  with  the  Governor's  office  and  legislature  than  originally 
contemplated.  In  addition,  greater  independence  over  internal  operations  is 
in  evidence  than  would  be  true  for  other  agencies  with  this  size  of  field 
operation.  Another  example  would  be  the  State  of  Arkansas,  where  the  agency 
for  the  Blind  has  another  new  law  which  permits  a higher  degree  of  operational 


freedom. 
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Thus,  we  can  conclude  that  the  organizational  fluidity  follows  no 
intelligent  pattern  and  there  is  no  trend  that  seems  to  be  the  direction 
for  agencies  to  take.  The  situation  is  one  of  many  battles  being  fought 
at  the  local  level  and  then  refought  where  possible.  Where  leadership  is 
present  and  interest  groups  are  well  organized  it  is  oftentimes  possible  to 
win  these  reorganization  battles.  Where  it  is  not,  the  problems  found  after 
reorganization  often  encourage  change.  Where  leadership  is  lacking  or  where 
leaders  are  forced  out--sometimes  forced  to  leave  the  state--then  no  movement 
is  in  evidence  to  change  the  organizational  structure.  This  is  the  pattern 
in  approximately  twenty  (20)  states. 

Since  the  more  effective  State  Programs  for  the  Blind  in  the  nation  tend 
to  be  under  separate  commissions  we  have  included  in  Appendix  II  some  detail 
on  these  commissions  that  may  prove  helpful  to  other  states.  In  general,  programs 
that  fall  under  Rehabilitation  Departments  and  "umbrella"  agencies  have  the 
least  effectiveness  in  developing  and  utilizing  necessary  financial  resources. 

The  pattern  tends  to  be  highly  mixed  due  to  the  chaos  in  the  field. 

AN  ORGANIZATIONAL 

MODEL: 

As  the  study  unfolded  it  became  obvious  that  the  extreme  fluidity  of 
this  functional  area  of  government  would  make  research  difficult.  As  the 
data  was  gathered  on  state  after  state  it  was  obvious  that  the  organizational 
patterns  were  so  inconsistent  they  did  not  lend  themselves  to  highly  detailed 
modeling.  To  state  it  more  precisely,  given  the  type  of  leadership  that  has 
the  courage  to  fight  for  appropriations,  staff  and  jurisdiction,  and  the 
quality  of  interest  groups  that  fall  in  behind  this  leadership  and  keep  it 
from  being  removed,  any  organizational  pattern  can  work  successfully. 

The  reason  why  the  separate  commission  does  better  than  other  types  of 
organizational  patterns  lies  in  two  important  lines  of  external  relationship 
that  must  be  maintained  if  programs  are  to  be  understood  and  given  intelligent 
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budgetary  and  legislative  consideration.  These  two  lines  of  communication  are: 

- with  the  Governor's  office 

- with  the  Legislature 

If  a State  Director  can  present  his  problems,  needs,  plans  and  accomplishments 
directly  to  these  entities  his  department  will  be  given  adequate  tools  to  per- 
form vital  services.  Of  course,  if  the  agency  has  weak  leadership  and  does 
not  choose  to  use  these  external  lines  of  communication  then  the  programs  will 
suffer  both  dollar-wise  and  status-wise.  This  has  happened  in  some  states  and 
has  given  rise  to  criticism  of  the  separate  agency  approach,  where  it  should  have 
been  criticism  of  the  quality  of  leadership  that  program  had  in  that  state. 

We  must  recognize  that  leadership  varies  drastically  in  quality  from  state 
to  state.  In  some  states  the  agencies  for  the  Blind  are  in  fact  headed  by 
political  appointees  whose  tenures  will  be  relatively  short.  In  most  states  the 
head  of  the  program--the  state  administrator--wi 1 1 have  enough  professional 
understanding  and  support  to  mount  both  a delivery  system  and  some  type  of 
evaluative  sequence,  however  modest.  To  make  the  delivery  system  effective 
that  administrator  will  need  the  support  and  cooperation  of  sister  agencies  of 
government  with  human  resource  functions.  Interagency  contracts,  joint  funding, 
casework  talent  sharing,  research  effort  blending,  etc.,  are  all  critical  to 
the  success  of  that  leader. 

If  the  leader--the  state  administrator  of  Services  to  the  Blind--lacks 
ability,  freedom,  inclination  or  power  to  coordinate  and  interface  with  other 
programs  he  cannot  develop  a truly  effective  system  of  service  delivery  to 
blind  clients.  The  fewer  the  layers  of  bureaucracy  he  must  go  through  to 
acccomplish  these  ends  the  more  effective  his  field  services  will  be.  He  must 
be  in  a position  to  initiate  and  respond--he  must  have  freedom. 

One  final,  but  critical  point  which  relates  to  freedom.  Since  most  of 
the  funding  is  federal  the  state  administrator  of  Services  to  the  Blind  must 
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be  in  a position  to  fight  for  a fair  share  of  such  general  funds  and  special 
federal  grants  where  available.  In  many  states  the  state  adminis trator  does 
not  have  the  freedom,  or  the  power,  to  have  any  effective  voice  in  fund 
allocation. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  states  with  separate  commissions  do  better  funding- 
wise  is  the  fact  that  their  budget  requests  are  considered  directly  and  not 
"watered  down"  by  internal  bureaucratic  decisions  on  who  will  get  what.  In 
those  agencies  for  the  Blind  in  other  types  of  structures  the  services  get 
better  appropriations  if  the  agency  is  permitted  direct  access  to  the  appro- 
priating authorities.  Therefore,  if  all  else  is  lost  this  must  be  the  key 
issue  to  fight  for  in  any  reorganization  attempt. 

Where  separate  commissions  exist  or  any  type  of  external  body  concerned 
with  Services  for  the  Blind, the  program  tends  to  be  stronger  since  political 
leverage  can  often  be  achieved  through  this  body.  If  the  agency  director 
can  advise  the  governor  on  appointments  to  this  body  then  the  chances  of  an 
effective  viable  group  with  external  leverage  that  can  be  used  in  support 
of  that  agency's  program  is  greatly  enhanced. 

The  most  powerful  state  operations  had  direct  access  to  the  governor  and 
legislature  of  that  state.  Every  program  we  considered  weak  had  no  access 
to  either  or  very  limited  access  a weak  leader  was  fearful  to  use. 

THE  TYPE  OF  STRUCTURE  IS  NOT  AS  IMPORTANT  AS  THE  ACCESS  TO  THESE 
TWO  CRITICAL  AREAS  OF  GOVERNMENT.  If  in  your  state  you  have  lost  this 
access  then  it  will  be  up  to  the  interest  groups  to  win  it  back.  This  is 
more  important  than  to  achieve  any  organizational  model  per  se. 
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THE  ROLE  OF 

EXTERNAL  INTEREST  GROUPS: 

Interest  groups  in  this  functional  area  tend  to  be  divided.  We  do  not 
know  the  specific  reasons  why.  Some  have  narrower  ranges  of  interest  than 
others  and  certainly  the  confusion,  fluidity  and  constant  change  in  state 
after  state  in  the  past  ten  years  has  not  encouraged  a stable,  cooperation- 
seeking atmosphere.  The  time  has  come  for  the  leaders  of  each  of  the  move- 
ments concerned  with  services  to  the  Blind  to  sit  down  and  pound  out  a set  of 
priorities  upon  which  they  can  agree  and  then  stand  together  to  fight  for 
the  achieving  of  these  priorities  in  the  states  themselves. 

The  internal  warfare  that  now  exists  between  outstanding  groups  with 
outstanding  leadership  plays  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  like  to 
"take  over"  this  functional  area  of  government  to  enhance  their  own  interests. 
This  lack  of  cooperation  among  many  of  these  interest  groups  has  encouraged 
the  organizational  changes  that  took  place  in  many  states. 

One  thing  is  certain--that  all  groups  want  the  best  possible,  effective 
services  to  Blind  persons.  Since  they  all  agree  on  this  premise  this  should 
be  the  place  to  start.  There  are  enough  battles  to  be  fought  that  these 
groups  should  never  have  to  fight  with  each  other.  We  found  each  of  these 
groups  to  have  something  to  offer— the  time  has  come  for  them  to  work  more 
closely  together  at  the  state  and  national  level. 

This  is  a serious  problem  and  must  have  the  undivided  attention  of  all 
the  leadership  in  the  field.  The  past  must  be  forgotten  and  a fresh  start 
toward  cooperation  must  be  made.  The  alternative  is  a constant  weakening 
of  effort  which  permits  the  type  of  fluidity  that  leads  to  less  adequate 
client  services. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF 

COMPARATIVE  DATA: 

Everyone  likes  research  studies  that  give  precise  statistical  comparisons, 
that  show  trends  on  charts  and  draw  conclusions  from  "objective"  data.  We 
could  "force"  the  data  we  obtained  from  states  and  give  the  impression  that 
such  was  possible.  It  is  possible  to  do  in  some  and  among  some  states  that 
have  effective  programs  and  effective  data  gathering  systems.  We  think  it  much 
more  important  that  the  truth  be  known.  WITH  MINOR  EXCEPTIONS,  SO-CALLED 
OBJECTIVE  DATA  IS,  IN  MOST  CASES,  WORTHLESS  FOR  COMPARATIVE  PURPOSES.  THE 
DIFFERENCES  IN  PROGRAM,  ORGANIZATION,  STAFFING,  DEFINITIONS,  EMPHASIS  AND  METHOD 
OF  KEEPING  DATA  ARE  SO  VARIED  AS  TO  MAKE  STANDARD  COMPARISONS  HIGHLY  SUSPECT. 
This  problem  has  been  increased  manyfold  by  these  organizational  changes  and 
the  operational  trauma  that  followed. 

We  undertook  costly  and  time-consuming  analysis  which  was  followed  up 
by  field  interviewing  to  pin  down  some  areas  of  vital  concern  that  need 
attention  nationwide.  They  are  as  follows: 

- The  range  of  services  provided  the  Blind  vary  from  state  to 
state.  The  quality  of  service  provided  the  Blind  vary  from 
state  to  state.  The  differences  are  many  and  rather  extreme. 

We  did  not  see  a trend  toward  the  gathering  of  data  which 
could  assist  states  to  up-grade  services.  It  would  seem  a 
small  group  of  states  should  be  set  up  as  a model  reporting 
area  and  other  states  gradually  tied  in.  This  is  especially 
critical  since  in  many  states  the  Services  to  the  Blind 
function  is  gradually  losing  its  identity. 

- There  is  no  intelligent  pattern  of  what  services  should  be 
administratively  and  operationally  under  the  Agency  serving 
the  Blind.  In  some  states  library  functions  are,  in  other 
states  public  rehabilitation  facilities  for  the  Blind  are, 
in  other  states  just  the  field  rehabilitation  services  are. 

Some  have  a degree  of  control  over  "state  schools",  others 
do  not.... the  pattern  is  so  mixed  it  is  meaningless.  We 
would  conclude  from  this  research  effort  that  all  services  to 
the  Blind  in  a state,  including  pre-school  and  post-school 
programs  should  be  under  the  State  Agency  for  the  Blind. 

The  only  exception  would  be  those  services  which  are 
traditionally  termed  "special  education"  performed  in 
individual  school  systems  as  part  of  the  mainstreaming 
effort.  Even  with  this  exception  the  State  Agency  for 
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the  Blind  should  have  a high  degree  of  input  over  the 
content  and  direction  of  this  local  school  program. 

All,  we  repeat,  all  other  services  to  the  Blind  should 
be  under  the  State  Agency  for  the  Blind. 

Caseload  figures  from  state  to  state  are  meaningless  for 
comparative  purposes.  Data  on  case  closure  is  not  only 
meaningless,  but  highly  misleading.  It  would  be  a very 
significant  evaluation  tool  if  one  of  the  interest  groups 
would,  in  cooperation  with  a sample  of  states  and  the 
federal  government,  work  out  a sound  "case  closure 
rating  system"  that  did  reflect  what  was  happening  not 
only  at  the  point  of  time  a case  was  closed,  but  during 
the  next  five  to  ten  years  as  this  case  tries  to  reach  a 
point  of  occupational  stability.  Data  from  recipients 
of  services  would  demonstrate  that  more  follow-up  needs 
to  be  done  once  cases  are  closed  and  that  replacement 
is  the  key  problem. 

In  terms  of  the  total  array  of  services--vocati onal 
rehabilitation  and  other-- typi cal ly  provided  by  a state 
program,  the  lack  of  uniform  and  pertinent  criteria  for 
recording  and  documenting  the  services  actually  provided 
to  individuals  makes  meaningful  comparisons  impossible. 

Some  states  establish  caseloads  only  to  the  extent  re- 
quired to  meet  federal  requirements  on  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services,  and  available  data  is  confined  to  that 
one  service.  Other  states  keep  a count  on  the  provision 
of  very  minor--but  for  the  clients  involved,  important-- 
services,  e.g. , free  fishing  permits,  bus  passes,  income 
tax  certification  letters,  information  dissemination, 
provision  of  special  aids  and  appliances  on  a one-time 
basis,  etc.  Still  other  states  keep  fairly  detailed 
information  on  all  individuals  who  are  provided  substantial 
services  on  a fairly  extended  basis  and  through  a variety 
of  programs,  but  no  uniform  system  exists  which  would 
allow  meaningful  comparison  of  the  data  so  accumulated. 


Good  programs  reflect  good  leadership  far  more  than  the 
"type"  of  organizational  arrangement.  In  fact,  there 
is  much  evidence  in  the  data  we  have  gathered  that  would 
point  toward  poor  leadership  influencing  organizational 
arrangement.  This  field  needs  to  set  up  really  effective 
leadership  training  courses--run  by  those  who  have  a 
practical  orientation,  those  that  understand  modern 
management  as  practiced  both  in  business  and  in  government, 
those  who  understand  power  structures,  etc.  The  rapid 
changeover  of  key  personnel  and  organizational  systems 
has  left  many  leaders  in  a "trial  and  error"  system  of 
operation.  This  is  not  the  way  to  build  quality  leader- 
ship that  can  lead  to  quality  programs.  Such  leadership 
training  should  be  highly  intensive  with  small  groups 
at  each  time  so  highly  individualized  instruction  and 
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participation  is  possible.  Good  operations  reflect 
strong  leadership  and  strong  leadership  stems  from  well 
informed  highly  knowledgeable  persons  schooled  in  manage- 
ment, power  analysis  and  financial  affairs.  This  building 
of  leadership  would  do  more  to  improve  services  than  any 
other  step  that  could  be  taken  at  this  time. 


With  good  leadership  must  come  modern,  effective  laws. 

While  there  is  no  one  pattern  perfect  for  all  states, 
because  of  the  legal  drafting  style  differences  found  in 
many  states,  it  would  be  possible  to  draft  a modern  code 
in  this  functional  area  of  governmental  service.  This 
code  should  define  the  powers,  duties,  functions  and 
agency-client  relationship.  It  should  avoid  precise 
organizational  relationships.  With  proper  authority 
the  organizational  structure  will  present  few  problems 
to  an  effective  leader. 

Private  interest  groups,  foundations,  advisory  groups  — 
all  need  to  concentrate  their  efforts  in  the  next  few  years 
on  up-grading  the  status  of  services  to  the  Blind  at  the 
State  and  Federal  levels  of  government  since  only  strong 
systems  under  strong  leaders  will  lead  to  effective 
programs  for  clients.  The  second  priority  for  their  efforts 
should  be  how  to  improve  the  quality  of  services  being 
rendered  individual  clients,  especially  the  scope  of  the 
continuum  of  service  being  offered. 

As  part  of  this  step  these  private  groups  should, 
with  the  cooperation  of  a state  that  has  a stable  organiza- 
tional arrangement,  finance  (or  assist  in  financing)  an 
experimental  evaluation  component  such  as  outlined  in  the 
next  chapter  of  this  study.  This  experiment  would  be  in 
the  form  of  a pilot  test  to  work  out  specifics.  Other  states 
can  then  copy  from  this  experiment. 

In  many  states  the  agency  providing  services  to  the  Blind 
is  too  weak  (and  the  leadership  is  too  weak)  to  fight  for 
more  funds,  better  services,  more  status  and  better  systems. 
In  these  states  the  leverage  will  have  to  be  provided  by 
private  groups,  former  clients  of  that  agency,  and  national 
interest  groups.  Formulation  of  a national  plan  to  up-grade 
services  in  these  states  should  be  undertaken  since  it  will 
have  to  be  done  on  a state  by  state  basis  and  cannot  be 
done  aTl  at  one  time.  This  national  plan  should  be  flexible, 
specific  and  aggressive.  It  should  concentrate  on  assisting 
those  states  that  still  have  strength  enough  left  to 
battle  for  better  services,  but  in  time  it  should  assist 
any  state  program,  however  weak. 

An  analysis  of  budgetary  trends  in  twenty-two  (22)  states 
showed  that  spending  on  services  to  the  Blind  tended  to 
lag  behind  many  other  human  resource  functions.  There  is 
a dangerously  high  degree  of  dependence  on  federal  funds. 
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There  is  little  local  fund  involvement.  There  is  minor 
foundation  fund  involvement.  Where  there  is  strong  financing 
with  other  state  agencies,  local  government,  school  system, 
and  private  foundations,  trusts  and  donors  involved,  you 
have  a strong  state  system  and  strong  leadership.  This 
field  has  not  even  begun  to  tap  fund  sources  in  the  various 
states.  An  aggressive  plan  needs  to  be  set  up  on  a pilot 
test  basis  to  accomplish  the  involvement  of  more  sources 
of  funding  to  underpin  the  more  dynamic  programs  needed 
in  the  performance  of  effective  rehabilitation  services. 

We  are  impressed  by  some  of  the  younger  staff  personnel  that  are 
assuming  key  positions  of  leadership  nationwide  in  this  field.  If  they  can 
survive  the  currents  and  cross-currents  of  change  it  will  be  possible  to 
build  on  their  strength  as  they  become  more  experienced. 


ATTITUDES  OF 
CLIENTS: 

A serious  attempt  was  made  to  interview  clients  in  several  states  and 
to  questionnaire  an  even  greater  number  of  clients.  The  intent  of  these 
client  contacts  was  to  ascertain  if  the  structure  of  the  service  delivery  system 
or  the  organization  of  the  agency  as  it  related  to  the  total  governmental  system 
impacted  the  services  being  received  by  that  client.  In  our  sampling  pro- 
cedure we  chose  clients  from  "before"  changes  as  well  as  after;  clients  whose 
cases  had  been  closed  recently  as  well  as  those  closed  in  tha  past  five  years. 
From  this  effort  we  can  conclude  the  following: 

- Most  clients  were  satisfied  with  the  services  provided  by 
agencies  with  the  exception  of  being  placed  in  gainful 
employment.  This  was  the  most  widespread  criticism. 

Most  clients  were  satisfied  since  they  had  little  know- 
ledge of  what  more  to  expect. 

- Clients  did  not  comprehend  organizational  or  service 
delivery  system  changes.  In  all  but  a few  instances  their 
contact  was  with  a staff  person  and  they  judged  everything 
by  what  that  person  did.  Only  in  rare  instances  could 
they  specifically  name  the  state  agency  or  its  director. 
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There  was  no  apparent  change  in  service  as  the  organi- 
zational location  or  structure  of  an  agency  changed  on 
a client-staff  person  basis  unless  there  was  an  attempt 
to  mix  caseloads.  Where  caseloads  were  mixed  client 
dissatisfaction  was  high.  Due  to  few  examples  and 
shortness  of  time  no  meaningful  analysis  could  be  made 
of  the  specific  impact  of  mixed  caseloads  on  client 
services,  but  this  needs  to  be  done  carefully. 


- It  is  hard  to  serve  clients  effectively  when  they  live 
in  rural  areas.  The  training  center  concept  as  well  as 
the  mixed  caseload  concept  was  examined.  We  could  draw 
no  specific  conclusions  from  either  approach.  Age, 
degree  of  problem,  quality  of  staff,  training  needs, 
other  needs,  skill  potential--all  have  an  impact  on 
what  is  best,  most  productive  and  most  effective.  Each 
approach  can  work. 

We  can  conclude  that  no  state  has  100  percent 
solved  its  problem  of  the  rural  Blind  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas,  but  some  have  come  very  close  with  their 
centralized,  integrated  service  program.  Some  of  the  new 
workshop-training  facilities  are  impressive  steps  in 
this  direction. 


IN  CONCLUSION: 

The  strongest,  best  organizational  pattern  for  an  agency  to  service 
the  Blind  is  clearly  the  Separate  Commission s Separate  Agency  form  with 
direct  access  to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  that  state.  Where  excellence 
is  achieved  in  other  patterns  of  organization  it  is  because  of  the  freedom 
given  to  achieve  external  support  or  ties  directly  to  unique  leadership  on 
the  part  of  one  person. 

The  fluid,  almost  constant  state  of  the  reorganization  is  not  assisting 
agencies  to  deliver  effective  services  to  clients.  There  are  a few  strong, 
effective  state  programs  under  superior  leadership.  In  general,  clients 
in  these  states  are  getting  better  and  more  services.  There  are  many  states 
where  the  programs  are  so  weak,  disorganized  and  underfinanced  that  services 
are  limited  both  in  scope  and  effectiveness.  As  best  we  can  rate  states, 
there  seem  to  be  four  superior  programs,  eight  good  programs  and  about  twenty 


. 
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weak  programs  with  the  rest  grading  in  between.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  we  could  obtain  detailed  data  from  only  twenty-two  states,  but  at 
least  fifteen  other  states  could  not  provide  us  with  detailed  data  because 
of  specific  reasons  that  disclose  their  weaknesses. 

Stability  must  be  achieved  for  client  services  to  be  improved.  This 
will  require  aggressive  and  determined  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  key 
leaders  in  this  field— both  those  within  and  outside  of  government.  With 
this  high  degree  of  operational  fluidity,  with  high  turnover  of  state 
directors,  with  no  effective  system  of  objective  data  collection  and  with 
a constant  battle  going  on  in  many  states  between  public  and  private  groups 
concerned  with  this  functional  area,  we  have  a problem  that  almost  precludes 
solution. 

It  would  appear  the  first  step  toward  stability  is  a meeting  of  the 
key  interest  groups  chaired  by  a strong  leader  impartial  to  any  of  the  vested 
interests.  At  this  point  of  time  this  field  has  so  many  external  enemies 
that  it  needs  to  make  peace  among  its  internal  enemies.  If  it  does  not,  in 
the  words  of  Pogo,  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  us!" 
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PART  II 

EVALUATION  MODEL 


CHAPTER  III 


SUGGESTED  EVALUATION  SEQUENCE 

As  the  rehabilitation  programs  for  the  Blind  become  increasingly 
complex  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  evermore  varied  clientele  and  the  needs 
of  a rapidly  urbanizing  and  industrializing  society  the  need  for  an  effective 
evaluation  sequence  that  can  be  performed  in-house  becomes  very  important. 

When  programs  for  the  Blind  were  confined  to  schools  and/or  institutional 
settings  the  evaluation  task  was  more  concentrated  and  thus  easier  to  perform. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  facility  is  "open"  to  the  community  where 
parents,  guardians,  and  other  interested  citizens  see  what  is  happening 
first-hand.  While  this  type  of  evaluation  lacks  "professional"  or  "scientific" 
credibility,  it  nevertheless  tends  to  have  a profound  impact  on  what  happens 
policy-wise  in  designing  the  programs  for  that  facility  or  its  role  in  the 
evolution  of  state  policy. 

As  programs  for  the  Blind  moved  away  from  the  school  or  facility  to  the 
present-day  variety  of  service  it  no  longer  was  easy  to  evaluate  the  quality 
of  service  or  its  impact  on  specific  clientele.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
formal  evaluation  sequences  that  now  exist  tend  to  concentrate  on  fiscal  or 
financial  audit,  not  on  the  effectiveness  of  program.  This  is  the  overall 
situation  nationwide  and,  to  a large  degree,  in  most  states.  Programmatic 
evaluations  tend  to  be  "spot,"  i.e.,  specific  research  or  survey  projects 
will  disclose  program  effectiveness  or  problems.  Generally,  such  evaluations 
are  not  systematized  either  in  regularity  or  scope  of  content. 

In  the  past  five  years  there  have  been  major  steps  taken  that  permit 
more  effective  "program  audits"  or  "evaluation  sequences."  More  and  more 
standards  are  being  designed  and  promulgated.  Some  are  in  the  field-test 
stage.  We  know  more  each  year  about  "how  to"  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 
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More  effective  goals  can  be  established  and  more  practical  client  plans 
can  be  developed  as  these  standards  are  developed. 

The  problem  does  not  lie  in  the  lack  of  standards  or  their  availability, 
but  in  the  design  of  an  evaluation  sequence  to  permit  the  operating  agency 
to  know  what  is  happening  programmatically  to  those  for  whom  it  is  responsible. 


BASIC  PROBLEMS  IN 
EVALUATION  SEQUENCES: 

The  concept  of  evaluation  has  been  long  in  coming  to  governmental 
programs.  Its  history  in  the  field  of  private  enterprise  has  been  one  of 
long,  difficult  evolution.  In  the  private  sector  balance  sheets  and 
profi t- and- loss  statements  do  force  periodic  reappraisals,  rethinking  and 
even  evaluation  sequences,  but  these  strategies  are  just  as  painful  to  the 
private  sector  as  they  are  to  the  public.  Therefore,  while  we  can  look  to 
the  private  sector  for  some  guidelines,  the  concept  of  an  effective  evaluation 
model  is  one  which  is  largely  in  a state  of  evolution.  Thus,  it  is  wise  to 
design  an  evaluation  sequence  to  fit  specific  program  needs  rather  than  to 
apply  what  seems  to  work  in  the  private  sector  or  other  public  sectors  as 
fundamental  principles  that  govern  all  forms  of  evaluation. 

There  are,  however,  basic  problems  that  seem  to  arise  with  all  evalua- 
tion sequences.  They  are  as  follows: 

- Those  who  design  the  program  thrust  spend  more  time  in 
detailing  how  it  is  to  be  administered  and  what  it  will 
cost  than  on  what  should  be  accomplished.  Thus,  when 
standards  are  set,  they  tend  to  emphasize  rigid  and  formal 
organizational  structures,  staffing  patterns,  and  program 
activities,  together  with  the  cost  thereof.  When  this 
happens,  the  evaluation  sequence  looks  carefully  at 
compliance  with  these  rigid  and  formal  standards,  and 

not  what  is  happening  to  the  people  concerned.  This 
approach  tends  to  be  the  bane  of  accrediting  bodies. 

- Most  evaluation  sequences  are  overly  detailed  and  thus 
time-consuming.  For  these  reasons  they  are  not  easily  done 
in-house.  They  are  considered- -and  rightly  so--of  little 
value  to  the  person  who  has  to  carry  out  the  evaluation 

in  addition  to  his  other  tasks.  Moreover,  many  third 
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party  (outside  staffing)  evaluations  tend  to  be 
expensive,  superficial,  and  not  of  real  value  in 
problem-solving  to  the  administrator  concerned.  While 
these  third-party  evaluations  are  more  tolerated,  since 
they  do  not  take  up  staff  time,  they  are  sometimes 
feared  by  administrators  because  their  conclusions 
cannot  be  predicted  or  controlled. 

- Most  evaluation  sequences  take  place  after  the  fact, 
i.e.,  after  a contract  has  been  completed  or  a project 
run,  or  a program  set  in  motion  and  operated  for  a time. 

In  many  instances,  the  problems  disclosed  by  the  evalua- 
tion are  disclosed  so  late  that  the  administrator  of  that 
program  has  passed  the  point  where  he  can  take  steps  to 
solve  them  at  a point  of  time  to  improve  services. 

Therefore,  to  be  effective  and  not  be  an  uneconomic  burden  either  to 
existing  staff  or  in  cost  by  the  retaining  of  outside  third  party  evaluators, 
the  evaluation  sequence  must: 

- place  emphasis  on  the  results  of  the  program  by  ascer- 
taining if  goals  and  objectives  were  accomplished  and 
the  relative  costs  thereof. 

- not  provide  an  undue  administrative  burden  to  staff 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  program. 

- provide  tangible,  useful  insights  into  what  aspects  of 
program  are  succeeding  (or  failing),  to  what  degree  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

- be  accomplished  in  a time  framework  and  operational 
sequence  that  permits  findings  that  result  from  evalua- 
tion efforts  to  "feed  back"  quickly  to  those  responsible 
for  administration. 

For  purposes  of  description,  we  refer  to  the  type  of  evaluation  model 
that  accomplishes  the  above  steps  as  a closed-loop  feedback  evaluation 
model  that  can  be  accomplished  in-house  by  the  administering  agency.  There- 
fore, this  section  is  concerned  with  describing  such  a model  for  a state 
agency  for  the  Blind  and  programs  for  its  clientele.  It  is  grounded  in  three 
fundamental  concepts. 

The  first  concept  comes  primarily  from  the  biological  sciences. 
Biologists  find  that  a common  characteristi c of  all  living  particles,  even 
the  most  elementary  ones,  is  the  ability  to  store  information  and  use  it  for 
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a purpose.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  many  postulates  of  living  matter 
are  based. 

Many  physiologists  view  the  disturbance  of  an  organism's  "information 
loop"  of  its  self-regulation  system  as  an  unmistakable  mechanism  of  disease. 
Fever,  injury,  metabolism,  endema,  heart  failure,  cancer,  even  death,  are 
phenomena  that  can  be  interpreted  and  hypotheses  formulated  on  the  basis  of 
disturbed  homeostasis  or  misfired  sel f- regulation. 

The  second  concept  is  that  what  is  true  of  living  organisms  can  be 
true  also  for  administrative  systems;  that  hypotheses  to  explain  biological 
phenomena  have  validity  and  meaning  for  public  administration.  Organiza- 
tions are  comprised  of  men  and  women.  They,  too,  are  members  of  the  natural 
order  of  life. 

Organizations,  like  organisms,  require  self- regulating  systems  if  they 
are  to  be  viable,  self- renewing  and  adaptable  to  changes  in  the  environment 
around  them.  Self-regulation  requires  an  information  loop,  a feedback  for 
the  purpose  of  control.  Despite  its  essentiality,  in  creating  administrative 
organizations,  feedback  is  often  given  secondary  attention  or  relegated  to 
something  called  an  "accounting"  department  for  compliance  with  law  rather 
than  for  the  sake  of  living  and  effective  survival.  Too  often  feedback  is 
associated  with  "correct"  spending  of  appropriated  monies,  not  with  the 
effectiveness  of  what  such  spending  accomplished. 

The  third  concept  is  the  recognition  that  any  program  that  provides 
services  to  the  Blind  makes  it  a complexity  of  many  variables.  The  range  of 
individual  capabilities  and  aptitudes  among  the  Blind  denies  a "simple" 
regulatory  system.  The  trouble  with  "simple"  controls  is  that  they  have 
insufficient  variety  to  cope  with  the  variety  in  the  environment.  Instead 
of  not  going  wrong,  they  cannot  go  right!  Only  variety  in  the  control  system 
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can  deal  successfully  with  variety  in  the  system  controlled. 

The  very  diversity  of  clientele  among  those  that  are  "labeled"  Blind 
compels  the  exploration  of  educational,  rehabilitation  and/or  training 
modes  that  might  not  otherwise  be  explored.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  problems  of  a mentally  retarded  child  stimulated  the  first  efforts  at 
measuring  intelligence  by  Alfred  Binet;  that  the  telephone  resulted  from 
Alexander  Graham  Bell's  attempt  to  develop  a hearing  aid  for  his  deaf  wife; 
that  the  typewriter  came  from  technical  research  on  ways  of  helping  the  blind 
communicate;  that  observation  of  cerebral  palsied  children  has  taught  us 
a great  deal  about  the  functioning  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  concept  of  rehabilitation  is  a major  step  in  the  evolution  of 
effective  services  to  an  important  part  of  our  population.  If  done  effectively 
it  can  provide  a better  way  of  life  for  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  Blind.  It 
has  and  will  continue  to  convert  many  of  these  persons  from  a state  of 
dependency  to  partial  or  full  self-sufficiency.  It  can  release  tax  dollars 
for  other  areas  of  human  needs.  Therefore,  effective  rehabilitation  is 
important  to  all  of  us.  It  deserves  something  more  continuous  than  a "quickie" 
federal  grant-in-aid  for  a crash  program  of  evaluation,  a commando  raiding 
party  by  third  party  specialists,  or  a once-in-awhile  management  study  to 
"fix  it  up."  In  an  era  of  rapid  technological  change,  it  deserves  a self- 
regulating system  for  continuous  evaluation  and  renewal. 

Hence,  this  plan  for  a feedback  model  for  rehabilitation  programs  and 
related  activities  provided  to  Blind  persons--a  system  which  permits  the  policy 
maker  to  know  what  changes  need  to  be  made,  the  administrator  to  ascertain 
the  quality  of  his  administration  as  measured  in  effectiveness,  and  service 
personnel  to  audit  their  techniques  to  ascertain  accomplishment  with  individuals. 
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SOME  INSIGHTS  INTO 

SELF-ORGANIZING  SYSTEMS: 

The  word  "system"  implies  an  inter-connected  complex  of  functionally 
related  components.  The  effectiveness  of  each  unit  depends  not  so  much 
on  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  on  how  it  fits  into  the  whole.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  whole  system  depends  on  the  way  each  unit  functions. 

A system  becomes  self-organizing  or  self- regulating  when  cooperative 
activity  is  favored,  when  the  payoff  is  worth  the  game,  when  the  output 
justifies  the  costs  of  creation  and  existence.  Unlike  a game  of  sport, 
the  "game"  of  a self-regulating  system  is  never  ended.  A self-regulating 
system  must  always  be  alive  and  incomplete.  Completion  is  another  name  for 
death. 

Moreover,  the  term  "self-regulating  system"  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  only  a mechanical  contrivance.  To  be  sure,  excellent  examples  of 
self- regulating  systems  can  be  found  in  mechanical  arrangements,  such  as 
the  heating-cooling  system  in  your  home  that  relies  on  a thermostat.  The 
point  is  that  your  own  body  has  a self-regulating  heating-cooling  system 
that  is  not  so  mechanical. 

Phenomena  that  are  studded  by  an  exact  science  such  as  physics,  have 
a deterministic  character  and  may  be  represented  by  the  application  of  an 
exact  mathematical  formula.  We  are  here  dealing  with  a program  to  assist 
Blind  persons.  No  mathematical  formula  exists  which  can  represent  phenomena 
of  an  aleatory  character  so  common  to  public  administration.  Our  search, 
then,  is  for  a self-regulating  system  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 
process  that  can  find  the  probable  in  the  place  of  the  certain. 

The  point  can  be  restated  in  the  language  of  the  educator.  The 
ability  to  discover  a suitable  response  to  a new  environment  is  the  first 
stage  of  learning  by  trial  and  error.  But  what,  precisely,  is  involved  in 
that  simple  truism? 
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Any  self- regulating  system  has  three  parts.  One  is  the  environment 
in  which  the  system  lives.  A second  is  an  arrangement  within  the  system 
which  receives  inputs  from  the  environment,  and  which  by  means  of  its 
outputs,  affects  that  environment.  The  third  is  a control  which  measures 
some,  or  all,  of  the  inputs  and  outputs  so  as  to  adjust  the  system  to 
maximize  the  favorableness  of  results. 

Diagrammatically,  both  the  simplest  and  the  most  complex  of  self- 
regulating systems  can  be  represented  this  way: 


Environment 


Input 


If  the  ability  to  discover  a suitable  response  to  a new  environment  is 
the  first  stage  of  learning  by  trial  and  error,  it  must  also  be  the  first 
stage  of  recognition.  The  ability  to  choose  a suitable  response  to  a familiar 
environment  is  tantamount  to  recognition  of  that  environment. 

Recognition  has  two  implications  for  our  search.  One  is  the  capacity 
of  memory,  or  the  ability  to  remember.  The  other  is  a facility  to  screen 
out  the  irrelevant  features  of  the  environment,  and  to  admit  only  the 
relevant  features  that  stimulate  an  appropriate  response.  It  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  "Control"  box  shown  in  the  preceding  diagram. 

For  example,  biologists  who  find  that  the  ability  to  store  information  is 
a characteristic  of  the  most  elementary  living  particles,  schematically 
depict  the  memory  function  this  way: 
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Scheme  of  the  memory  function 
E:  effector;  ec:  efferent  channel 
CO:  control  organ;  mb:  memory  bridges 
M:  memory;  ac:  afferent  channel 
RO:  reception  organ. 


"Messages"  arriving  at  the  reception  organ  depicted  in  the  bottom 
circle  are  transmitted  through  an  afferent  channel  to  an  organ  of  control 
equipped  with  the  ability  to  decide.  The  control  organ  is  connected  with 
memory,  which  supplies  it  with  identification  data  about  the  information 
or  "messages"  that  have  been  received.  The  control  organ  may  choose  not 
to  decide.  If  the  incoming  information  is  significant  and  a decision  is 
made,  orders  it  deems  appropriate  are  sent  through  an  efferent  channel  to 
the  effectors;  the  organism  reacts  or  adjusts. 

Both  diagrams  are  helpful  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  information 
loops.  They  are  essential  to  self-regulation,  whether  one  is  thinking  about 
the  control  of  an  entire  organism  or  system,  or  about  only  one  of  its 
constituent  parts.  Whether  in  machines,  living  organisms,  or  other  kinds 
of  organizations,  self- regulation  is  effected  by  means  of  feedbacks.  The 
information  or  communications  system  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  self-regulation. 


From  the  viewpoint  of  information  theory,  an  organization  is  any  system 
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capable  of  receiving  and  transforming  information  coming  in  from  its 
environment,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a determined  goal. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEM 

FOR  STATE  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND: 

If  the  preceding  hypothesis  is  valid,  one  must  begin  by  setting  goals 
for  state  services  to  Blind  persons  that  will  permit  the  most  effective 
education,  rehabilitation  and/or  training  services  to  take  place. 

That  may  annoy  or  even  dismay  many  administrators . For  some  of  them, 
stating  goals  is  only  a kind  of  lip  service  before  embarking  on  a previously 
determined  course  of  action.  For  others,  it  is  only  an  academic  exercise 
necessary  for  a budget  process,  or  possibly  for  an  accreditation  procedure. 

For  still  others,  setting  goals  is  something  vaguely  associated  with  that 
planning  effort  that  is  forever  taking  staff  away  from  work  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

But  for  this  effort  to  build  a feedback  model  for  effective  services  for 
the  Blind,  setting  goals  is  essential.  Without  them,  there  is  nothing  for 
the  information  to  relate  to.  What  the  goals  are  is  not  nearly  as  important 
as  their  being.  The  reader  may  suggest  goals  more  acceptable  than  the  ones 
stated  here.  They  might  even  be  arbitrary;  however,  it  would  be  of  small 
consequence.  Because  if  our  feedback  is  viable,  if  the  self-regulating 
system  is  operable,  incoming  information  will  modify  or  correct  the  realizable 
goals.  What  is  important  is  to  have  a place  to  start.  Entirely  in  that 
spirit  it  is  suggested  that  within  the  limits  of  the  capabilities  of  each 
individual  Blind  person,  the  goals  of  one  aspect  of  a state  program  be  to 
develop,  through  the  evolution  of  state  level  facilties  and  programs,  the 
following: 
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- social  adjustment 

- intellectual  alertness 

- ability  to  read  and  to  compute  accurately 

- ability  to  find,  analyze,  and  to  solve  problems 

- creative  aptitudes  within  the  arts 

- the  skills  of  working  cooperatively  with  other  persons 

- competency  in  citizenship 
self-sufficiency 

Close  examination  of  that  starting  set  of  goals  will  disclose  a certain 
glibness,  a flavor  of  general tiy,  in  the  introductory  phrase.  What,  pre- 
cisely, is  meant  by  "within  the  limits  of  the  capabilities  of  each  indivi- 
dual Blind  person."  The  meaning  needs  refinement  and  greater  specificity. 

When  one  considers  the  infinite  variety  of  people  and  capabilities  in 
humankind,  as  well  as  the  infinite  variety  of  viewpoints  in  our  society 
that  categorize  different  sets  of  characteristi cs  as  "Blindness,"  at  least 
two  specifics  must  be  refined  out  of  the  generalized  phrase. 

One  is  that  the  self-regulating  system  designed  for  effective  rehabili- 
tation must  be  a system  for  "systems."  It  must  encompass  a variety  of 
programs  that  match  the  variety  in  its  people  clientele.  It  must  avoid 
singularity,  both  in  content  and  in  place. 

The  second  specific  which  the  generalized  phrase  signifies  is  that 
the  output  of  the  rehabilitation  process--the  end  results  — also  must  be  varied 
to  match  the  range  of  what  is  realistically  possible.  Currently,  most  of 
the  effort  expended  nationwide  upon  programs  for  the  Blind  results  in  only  one 
of  two  consequences:  the  ability  of  the  Blind  person  to  be  self-reliant 
in  normal  community  living,  or  he  is  relegated  to  a state  of  dependency 
relying  either  on  government  or  family  or  both  for  support.  Within  the  range 
of  those  two  consequences,  there  are  insufficient  intermediate  points  of  option. 
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In  the  light  of  the  stated  set  of  goals,  then  it  is  recommended  that 
State  Agencies  for  the  Blind  seek  the  range  of  programs,  services  and  conse- 
quences shown  in  the  diagram  that  follows. 

The  horizontal  rectangles  indicate  the  variety  of  services  or  programs 
that  are  recommended.  At  the  left  on  page  44  the  open  square-like  rectangles 
depict  the  "realistic  possibles"--the  end  resul ts--that  range  from  self- 
dependence  through  own  homes,  mini-homes,  group  homes,  sheltered  workshops, 
and  sub-cultures,  to  intermediate  care  facilities  for  multi -handicapped 
Blind.  (Please  note  we  have  not  intended  to  be  all  inclusive.) 

Neither  that  array  of  end  results,  nor  the  program  leading  to  them  are 
closed  compartments.  The  diagram  is  intended  to  portray  mobility  of  Blind 
clients.  The  most  suitable  program  for  a Blind  person  will  depend  upon  his 
capabilities,  his  response  to  educational-training-rehabilitation  treatment, 
and  perhaps  even  his  place  of  residence,  at  a particular  time.  Hopefully, 
our  understanding  of  learning  processes  and  our  technologies  for  them  may 
some  day  reach  a point  where  the  movement  of  Blind  Persons  out  of  a state 
of  full  or  partial  dependency  will  be  as  large  as  the  intake.  We  are 
gradually  moving  toward  this  point  in  some  states  where  the  programs  are 
more  intense  and  varied but  not  in  a majority  of  states. 

With  a starting  set  of  goals,  an  array  of  education-training-rehabilitation 
programs,  and  a range  of  consequences  in  hand,  we  may  now  attempt  a communi- 
cation system— an  information  feedback  loop--for  a State  Services  to  the  Blind 
self- regulating  system.  The  recommendations  are  shown  in  gross  diagram  on 
the  following  page  45. 

The  proposed  information  loop  starts  with  certain  inputs:  Blind  persons, 
money,  training-rehabilitation  materials  and  learning  resources,  policies 
and  goals  stated  by  the  administering  agency. 
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SPECTRUM  OF  STATE  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND  * 


*Partial  list  only 
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GROSS  DIAGRAM  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEM  FOR  SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND 
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To  those  are  added  another  kind  of  input:  personnel  to  staff  the 
programs.  Many  of  these  will  come  from  special  education  teacher-prepara- 
tion programs,  rehabilitation  staff  training,  or  other  specialized  programs 
in  colleges  and  universities.  Some  will  come  from  the  existing  agencies' 
own  staff.  Others  will  come  from  the  community  at  large,  including  profes- 
sionals such  as  the  medical  personnel,  psychologists,  rehabilitation 
specialists,  librarians,  and  non-professionals  in  the  form  of  trainees, 
facility  staff  and  related. 

Next  major  step  in  the  information  loop  is  individual  appraisals, 
beginning  with  medical  evaluations  that  include  the  nature  of  the  handicap 
plus  the  sensory  and  cognitive  capabilities  of  the  pupil,  and  culminating  in 
education-training-rehabi li tation  prescriptions.  These  must  be  accomplished 
by  an  interdisciplinary  "team"  approach,  including  persons  who  can  motivate 
the  Blind  person. 

Individual  appraisal  should  not  be  regarded  as  a one-time  incident  in 
the  rehabilitation  process  of  the  Blind  person.  Diagnosis  and  appraisal  are 
a continuing  process.  Identification  and  evaluation  is  an  essential  point  of 
beginning,  but  it  is  recommended  that  all  persons  admitted  to  any  kind  of 
facility  or  service  be  re-evaluated  at  least  every  six  months.  In  addition 
to  these  minimal  re-evaluations,  reassessment  of  particular  cases  should  be  made 
upon  referrals  initiated  by  those  responsible  for  their  progress  and  for 
stated  reasons. 

One  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  strategy  tracks  the 
concept  that  the  program  of  services  to  the  Blind  to  be  effective  must  be 
both  intensive  as  well  as  dynamic,  i.e.,  it  presupposes  that  those  state  and 
community-level  facilties  and  programs  will  have  as  their  primary  goal  the 
movement  of  clientele  through  an  education-training-rehabilitation  sequence 
to  a normal  life  of  which  full  or  partial  self-sufficiency  is  an  important 
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objecti ve. 

Moreover,  this  evaluation  strategy  shows  a serious  weakness  in  how  we 
structure  programs  govern  mentally  to  provide  human  services.  If  the  service 
is  to  be  intensive  and  have  impact  on  the  problem(s)  that  caused  the  person 
to  need  the  governmental  program,  it  usually  involves  the  coordination 
of  two  or  more  agencies  of  government.  This  is  difficult  to  do  administra- 
tively and  makes  effective  evaluation  sequences  difficult.  Fortunately,  the 
existence  of  inter-agency  contracts  or  other  cooperative  arrangements  in 
many  states  reduces  the  impact  of  this  problem  area  to  a degree.  However, 
coordination  with  welfare-type,  special  education  and  vocational  rehabi  1 tation 
programs  will  continue  to  present  a problem  in  many  states,  even  where  the 
umbrella  agency  concept  is  operative. 

Once  proper  appraisals  leading  to  practical  and  useful  education- training- 
rehabilitation  prescriptions  (plans)  have  been  done  for  those  to  become  a 
client  of  the  state  program  for  the  Blind,  then  decisions  can  be  made  on  what 
physical  setting  is  best  to  put  that  person's  prescriptive  plan  of  action  into 
effect.  Regretfully,  in  most  states  the  options  have  been  very  limited. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  system  contains  its  greatest  opportunity  to 
surmount  the  "labels"  which  results  in  the  pigeon-holing  of  the  blind  into 
ineffective  programs.  Also,  at  this  point  critical  decisions  can  be  made 
respecting  the  involvement  (and  training)  of  parents,  advocates,  and  others 
in  the  community. 

Governments  have  a habit  of  providing  money  for  programs  for  the  disabled 
by  "kinds  of  handicaps."  The  most  convenient  categories  for  making  appropria- 
tions, however,  are  seldom  the  most  effective  groupings  for  dynamic  pro- 
gramming leading  to  self-sufficiency.  This  dichotomy  imposes  the  need  for 
a "Monitoring  and  Control"  point  in  the  information  loop  to  identify  and 
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and  report  what  is  done  in  the  way  of  specific  services  for  what  kinds 
of  handicapped  persons,  at  what  costs,  and  with  what  results. 

Monitoring  and  Control  also  serves  as  the  "gatekeeper"  for  those 
Blind  leaving  facilities  and/or  programs.  Where  did  they  go  in  the  range 
of  outputs,  and  for  what  reasons?  It  also  serves  as  input  to  the  "Develop- 
mental" stage  of  the  information  loop.  Problems  in  the  education-training- 
rehabilitation  process  must  be  found  and  identified  before  they  can  be  solved. 
The  inputs  from  Monitoring  and  Control  also  provide  Development  with  the  raw 
data  for  revamping  priorities  in  the  use  of  resources  so  as  to  optimize 
returns.  Development  provides  the  professional  advice  and  coordination  for 
improving  the  preparation  of  personnel  equipped  with  the  skills  actually 
needed  in  prescription  preparation,  service  delivery  and  followup. 

Development  will  provide  inputs  for  Assessment  and  Evaluation  of 
Results,  as  well  as  being  influenced  by  such  assessments  and  evaluations. 
Essentially,  Development  is  concerned  with  inventing  and  designing  better 
solutions  to  problems  in  Blind  clientele-learning  situations. 

Assessment  and  Evaluation  of  Results  must  look  beyond  education-training- 
rehabilitation  achievement  measures.  It  must  be  concerned  also  with  the 
discovery  of  cause-and-effect  relationships,  with  the  evaluation  of  alterna- 
tives, with  cost-benefit  ratios,  and  with  modes  of  improving  decision-making. 

We  feel  that  if  this  is  done  properly,  the  value  of  the  non-techni cal , non- 
academic  approaches  will  show  up  quickly,  as  they  have  in  some  other  states. 

Currently,  rehabilitation  programs  in  most  states  are  usually  evaluated 
by  observation.  It  is  a widely-accepted  method.  A woman  prefers  this  dress 
over  that;  a man  prefers  this  make  of  automobile  to  that.  A teacher  "observes" 
that  a handicapped  pupil  is  operating  successfully  at  a higher  knowledge  level. 
A counselor  "believes"  he  benefited  from  the  workshop  on  new  training  methods. 
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Experience  is  wrapped  up  in  such  evaluative  observations.  But  so  is  personal 
bias.  The  effectiveness  of  a dynamic  set  of  services  for  the  Blind  is  too 
important  to  be  evaluated  solely  by  that  method. 

The  diagram  emphasizes  a separate  "input"  into  the  informational  system 
from  outside  sources.  Four  key  elements  in  that  society  "outside"  the 
system  are  suggested  by  the  diagram:  other  professional  persons,  whether 
they  be  medical  specialists,  psychologists,  or  educators;  parents  or  advo- 
cates who  often  have  the  most  continuous  and  closest  vantage  point  for 
appraisals;  employers  of  Blind  persons;  and  the  community. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  information  loop  is  designed  to  facilitate 
change.  Change  is  a common  word  in  everyday  use.  Precisely  what  does  it 
mean?  Anthropologists  define  change  as  a reformulation  of  human  behavior. 

The  opposite  of  reformulating  human  behavior  is  persistence  in  behaving  as 
we've  always  done--in  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  Thus,  change  and 
persistence  are  reciprocals  of  the  same  phenomena  of  cultural  dynamics. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  most  of  human  history  civilization 
has  emphasized  persistence  and  stability  rather  than  change.  Notice  that 
many  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world  conditioned  man  to  accept  his 
fate.  Opportunities  for  change  occurred  so  slowly  that  a man  could  do  little 
to  change  his  existence  in  a single  lifetime. 

The  technological  revolution  and  mass  education  are  revising  all  that. 
Most  men  are  now  persuaded  that  change  is  better  than  persistence.  Our 
cultural  value  system  is  undergoing  a radical  revision. 

It  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  the  selection  of  goals  for  effective 
services  for  the  Blind  mentioned  earlier  in  this  inquiry  was  regarded  as 
important  only  as  a starting  point.  Almost  any  set  of  goals  would  do, 
because  the  goals  set  today  are  unlikely  to  be  the  most  appropriate  goals 
a year  from  today.  The  communications  system  is  designed  to  compare  results 
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with  stated  goals,  and  to  modify  continuously  the  goals  and  the  resulting 
programs  in  keeping  with  the  changes  in  our  cultural  value  system. 

Such  comparisons  and  modifications  are  the  essential  task  of  decision- 
making on  policies,  standards,  incentives,  and  the  strategies  for  continuous 
renewal . 

Relying  on  the  assessment  and  evaluation  of  results  internal  to  the 
self- regulating  system,  and  the  stimuli  from  the  external  environment 
through  outside  appraisals,  the  system  modifies  its  behavior.  The  informa- 
tion loop  is  closed. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  EVALUATION: 

Finally,  any  critical  analysis  of  this  effort  to  propose  a sel f- regulating 
system  for  effective  services  for  the  Blind  will  be  well  served  by  a note  on 
organizational  aspects  in  the  traditional  sense  of  "organization."  It  will 
be  noted  that  this  effort  has  proceeded  from  information  theory,  rather  than 
from  a theory  of  organization  which  often  leads  to  rigid  constraints  that 
reflect  the  bias  of  the  observer. 

The  effort  has  been  concerned  with  dynamics,  rather  than  with  the  con- 
cept of  organization.  The  two  are  essentially  independent.  Organization 
exists  principally  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  in  the  viewpoint  of  the 
analyst.  Thus,  two  analysts  may  study  the  same  system,  such  as  a hive  of 
bees.  One  analyst  may  see  the  hive  of  bees  as  an  interaction  of  50,000 
bee-parts,  and  conclude  that  the  bees  are  "organized."  The  second  analyst 
may  observe  whole  states  of  activity,  such  as  swarming,  and  see  no 
organi  zation. 

The  reader  is  hereby  warned,  therefore,  that  organizational  aspects 
may  vary  simply  by  changing  the  observer's  viewpoint.  With  that  warning 
clearly  in  mind,  it  can  now  be  suggested  that  the  proposed  communications 
system  for  effective  services  for  the  blind  may  have  useful  implications 
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for  organization. 

The  vertical  tier  of  operations  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  diagram 
appears  to  lie  primarily  in  the  sphere  of  the  human  resource  agency 
and/or  special  education.  They  receive  the  inputs  into  the  self-regulating 
system.  They  provide  or  obtain  the  medical  evaluations  and  educati on- train- 
in  g-rehabi  li  tati  on  prescriptions.  Considerations  of  geography,  the  scarcity 
of  qualified  professionals,  and  the  importance  of  an  interdisciplinary  "mix" 
for  achieving  such  prescriptions  usually  make  it  more  practicable  to  obtain 
individual  appraisals  from  a central  point,  such  as  a regional  office. 

But  the  responsibility  for  obtaining  them  seems  to  lie  with  the  agency 
that  has  the  legal  responsibility  for  the  blind  person.  It  also  decides  on 
client  groupings,  the  selection  of  appropriate  methods,  and  undertakes 
the  education-training-rehabilitation  treatment  sequences. 

By  contrast,  the  middle  tier  of  activities  in  the  communications 
diagram  appears  to  lie  particularly  in  the  province  of  area  or  local  offices. 
Meaningful  interactions  between  programs  and  professional  and  para- 
professional  staff  preparations  in  colleges  and  junior  colleges  are  more 
likely  to  occur  on  an  area  or  local  basis.  Similarly,  the  provision  of 
professional  advice  and  coordination,  the  identification  and  solution  of 
operational  problems,  and  monitoring  and  control  of  the  self-regulating 
system,  will  occur  more  efficiently  and  effectively  if  provided  by  competent 
staffs  attached  to  these  smaller  centers. 

The  phases  in  the  information  loop  depicted  on  the  extreme  right-hand 
side  of  the  diagram,  however,  appear  to  lie  more  squarely  in  the  province 
of  a central  headquarters  office.  If  true,  the  assignment  of  such  res- 
ponsibilities should  change  the  present  functions,  and  the  present  staf- 
fing patterns  within  many  state  agencies  for  the  blind.  That  change, 
however,  seems  justified  and  essential  to  the  viability  of  the  self- 
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Even  if  valid  from  a particular  point  of  view,  the  organizational 
implications  are  only  accidental  by-products.  Essentially,  the  effort 
to  propose  a feedback  model  proceeded  from  a search  for  a new  method  of 
thinking  that  would  lead  from  the  singular  "problem"  viewpoint  (blindness, 
deafness,  mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy)  to  a system  of 
thinking;  and  from  system  to  an  arrangement  for  systems  that  is  synthesis ; 
and  from  synthesis  to  metamorphosis  or  a continuing  feedback  and  forward- 
flow  of  integrated  thought  and  action  to  deal  with  continuing  changes  at 
all  levels. 


THE  PROPOSED  EVALUATION  SEQUENCE  - 

SOME  PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS: 

In  the  state  program  cycle  process  individuals  will  come  into  the 
facilities  and  programs  from  the  following  sources: 

- existing  institutions;  both  public  and  private 

- families  who  can  no  longer  care  for  their  blind  offspring, 
or  who  feel  that  person  can  benefit  from  a more  dynamic 
program;  and 

- other  state  programs  that  have  failed  to  achieve  proper 
case  movement  or  who  need  assistance  beyond  their  range 
of  services  to  achieve  case  movement.  This  will  be 
especially  true  of  special  education  and/or  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  those  agencies  that  provide  services  to 
the  aged. 

While  the  first  category  will  present  the  largest  number  of  cases  in 
the  beginning,  it  will  be  the  third  category  that  produces  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  in  the  years  ahead.  As  special  education  programs  are 
broadened,  made  more  intensive  and  more  effective,  many  cases  that  are  now 
being  bypassed  and  end  up  in  the  second  group  above  will  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  Agency  for  the  Blind  earlier  via  the  agencies  that  have 
a referral  process. 
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Therefore,  the  communication  system  built  up  between  state  and  local 
agencies,  private  interest  groups,  parents  and  former  clientele  will  be 
critical  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  evaluation  process. 

Equally  critical  will  be  the  development  of  the  education-training- 
rehabi  li  tation  prescription  for  each  blind  person  placed  in  a facility 
and/or  program.  This  prescription  is  essentially  the  plan  for  action  to 
obtain  individual  movement  (progress)  toward  the  objective  of  partial  or 
full  self-sufficiency.  The  tendency  will  be  to  "classify"  most  of  the 
current  caseload  as  "flow  through,"  i.e.,  those  who  will  be  rehabilitated. 
Most  should  be  so  classified,  but  certainly  over  25%  are  those  who  can 
and  will  respond  to  proper  programs  only  if  they  have  intensive  individua- 
lized services  that  fit  client  needs  and  develop  their  potential.  It  is 
critical  that  periodic  evaluations  --  we  feel  every  six  months  --  be  made 
to  ascertain  the  progress  made  by  that  individual  relative  to  his  prescrip- 
tion. These  "six  month"  evaluations  should  be  made  by  a staff  person 
from  the  State  Agency  for  the  Blind  working  out  of  a regional  office. 

The  ability  to  perform  a quality  evaluation  will  depend,  in  part,  on 
the  type  of  record-keeping  and  reporting  maintained  within  the  program 
set-up.  Every  case  should  have  a case  record  folder  and  it  should  contain 
data  on  that  individual  helpful  to  the  staff  person  trying  to  perform  the 
specific  plan  of  action  detailed  by  the  prescription.  Of  course,  the 
prescription  itself  must  be  present  in  the  case  folder  and  periodic  reports 
on  what  is  being  done  by  the  staff  of  the  facility  to  carry  out  the  specifics 
of  that  prescription  must  also  be  present  as  part  of  the  individual's  record. 
As  the  individual  progresses,  that  should  be  reflected,  and  the  changes  in 
service  that  take  place  due  to  that  progress  should  also  be  reflected. 

Care  must  be  exercised  that  individual  cases  are  not  brought  up  to  date 
only  to  conform  to  an  evaluation  requirement.  This  would  defeat  the  whole 
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purpose  of  this  process.  The  evaluation  itself  should  lead  to  a conclu- 
sion that  identifies  the  degree  of  progress  and  details  what  must  be 
done  to  assist  in  case  movement. 

Part  of  the  evaluation  sequence  should  be  a discussion  with  the 
blind  person  himself.  What  progress  does  he  feel  he  has  made?  What  does 
he  think  would  be  helpful  to  him?  Where  necessary,  parents,  advocates  or 
guardians  should  also  have  their  observations,  opinions  and  criticisms 
discussed  by  the  person  conducting  the  evaluation. 

Generally,  the  clientele  will  gradually  form  into  two  groups  as 
follows : 

- Those  cases  where  the  goals  are  primarily  ones  of  humanizing 
and  socialization,  but  long-term  effort  is  anticipated. 

- Those  who  should  move  through  the  program  to  full  or  partial 
self-sufficiency  either  in  their  own  homes,  in  foster  homes, 
or  in  some  placement  sequence  such  as  half-way  houses,  etc. 

Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  "freeze"  individuals  into  either  group 
since  each  person's  options  to  a more  full  and  complete  life  must  be  main- 
tained. With  better  medical  care  and  more  scientific  achievement  those  in 
the  first  group  should  gradually  decline  while  those  in  the  second  group 
will  constantly  change  as  better  case  movement  is  effected. 

How  aggressively  and  comprehensively  a state  sets  up  its  total  service 
programwill,  in  part,  determine  the  evaluation  sequence.  If  case  movement 
is  the  major  goal,  then  evaluators  must  be  in  the  key  position  of  determining 
if  adequate  movement  is  being  made.  Since  the  process  is  oftentimes  slow 
for  the  more  complex  cases,  the  evaluators  must  be  carefully  trained  on 
the  specifics  of  case  movement.  With  competent  appraisals  and  prescriptions 
for  each  case,  progress  should  not  be  difficult  to  determine. 

Equally  important  to  the  evaluation  sequence  is  what  the  administra- 
tion of  the  state  program  is  doing  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  that 
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program.  If  internal  progress  reports  on  each  individual  are  maintained, 
the  staff  will  know  what  changes  in  prescription  approach  are  needed  to 
achieve  more  progress.  It  will  be  important  for  the  Department's  evaluators 
to  work  closely  with  facility  staff  to  set  goals,  internal  reporting  se- 
quences, and  encourage  proper  use  of  area-local  appraisal  and  prescription- 
writing resources.  In  a real  sense,  these  evaluators  are  as  much  program 
catalysts  as  they  are  performance  evaluators. 

With  the  computer  resources  of  state  governments,  it  will  be  a simple 
matter  to  track  each  case,  individual  goals  related  thereto,  the  progress 
of  that  individual,  and  the  accomplishments  of  each  functional  area  of 
program  as  it  relates  to  individual  clients.  Within  a period  of  time,  it 
will  be  possible  to  run  comparative  data  on  how  well  certain  types  of  programs 
are  functioning,  as  well  as  how  well  individual  staff  are  performing. 

Two  key  problems,  as  follows,  will  present  themselves  from  the  beginning 
of  the  process  and  should  show  up  through  the  evaluation  sequence: 

- Many  of  the  prescriptions  will  be  too  general  for  use  by 
those  who  administer  programs.  This  will  happen  since 
those  who  write  prescriptions  tend  to  be  uncertain  of 
techniques,  have  an  imperfect  (academic)  understanding  of 
how  to  work  with  handicapped  persons  effectively  and  do 
not  have  a precise  understanding  of  the  problems  faced 

by  the  administrators  and  staffs  of  complex  programs  for 
the  blind.  Essentially,  this  is  a new  area  and  staff  will 
have  to  be  trained  to  be  effective  in  the  writing  of  pre- 
scriptions, as  well  as  the  carrying  out  of  these  prescriptions. 

- As  movement  takes  place  the  ability  of  existing  placement 
resources  to  handle  all  possible  placements  will  be  over- 
whelmed. This  will  involve  those  who  move  through  the 
program  to  be  placed  in  full-time  work  situations  where 
they  can  be  largely  self-sufficient,  but  especially  will 
involve  those  who  are  only  potentially  partially  self-sufficient 
and/or  who  need  sheltered  employment  opportunities.  Nothing 
could  be  more  destructive  of  a dynamic  program  with  case 
movement  as  its  goal  if  there  are  no  employment  possibilities 
for  those  who  are  ready  for  employment. 

- Once  the  program  of  case  movement  is  set  in  motion  as  a goal, 
the  employment  needs  of  these  groups  must  be  recognized,  plan- 
ned for,  and  proper  resources  developed.  These  resources  could 
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take  the  place  of  expansion  of  sheltered  workshops,  creation 
of  sheltered  vocational  employment  situations,  creation  of 
community  industries,  expanding  existing  sheltered  employ- 
ment resources,  or  more  placement  in  rural  work  situations 
through  expansion  of  foster  or  mini -home  arrangements. 

We  do  not  suggest  herein  specific  credentials  for  evaluators,  since 
we  do  not  feel  that  specific  formal  credentials  are  that  important.  Such 
personnel  can  be  drawn  from  many  educational  and/or  experienced  back- 
grounds. Prior  experience  in  working  with  blind  persons  would  be 
an  asset.  Certainly,  a background  in  vocational  rehabilitation  would 
provide  many  of  the  insights  needed  to  understand  case  movement.  The  key 
will  be  the  training  given  by  the  state  agency  - not  at  one  point  of  time, 
but  periodically.  This  will  be  a situation  where  the  Department  will 
learn  as  much  from  the  evaluator  in  the  field  as  to  what  is  needed  training- 
wise  as  it  will  be  able  to  initiate  from  a central  staff  capacity.  Certainly, 
the  computer  backup  to  the  evaluator  will  permit  both  the  Department,  as 
well  as  the  evaluators  themselves,  to  see  where  programs  are  more  effective 
and  where  programs  are  weak.  These  findings  can  then  be  built  into  the 
training  cycle  as  points  of  emphasis  and  concentration. 

The  evaluator  would  be  an  in-house  staff  person.  He  would  be  respon- 
sible to  the  area  offices  of  the  state  agency  and  would  operate  under 
rules  and  regulations  set  down  by  those  in  the  state  agency  charged  with 
supervising  this  evaluation  sequence.  Training  would  be  a state  agency 
responsibility.  He  would  report  to  the  state  agency  through  the  area  of- 
fices. For  day-to-day  supervision  the  evaluator  would  look  to  the  area 
offices,  and  would  be  selected  by  them  upon  standards  set  up  by  the  state 
agency. 

The  evaluator's  role  would  be  that  of  performance  evaluator,  not  fiscal 
auditor.  He  would  not  perform  a fiscal  audit  function  although  he  would 
work  cooperatively  with  those  who  do.  He  would  be  concerned  with  success 
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of  program  only.  His  concern  with  how  monies  are  spent  would  be  limited 
solely  to  whether  stated  goals  were  being  met  and  at  what  cost.  His 
posture  with  the  facility  staff  must  be  one  of  helpful  consultation  -- 
not  that  of  fiscal  policeman.  He  must  develop  strong  working  relationships 
with  facilities  staff  to  accomplish  his  role.  Thus,  his  reports  should 
be  made  available  as  soon  as  possible  to  facilities  since  from  them  can 
come  constructive  improvements.  He  is  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Department 
in  program  effectiveness.  From  his  work  will  come,  if  it  is  effective, 
the  major  policy  changes  that  make  the  concept  of  a dynamic  human  state 
level  program  really  effective  and  workable.  For  this  reason  he  must  be 
carefully  selected,  adequately  compensated,  and  well-trained.  A high  turn- 
over in  the  evaluator  position  would  be  detrimental  to  the  effectiveness 
of  this  concept  of  evaluation. 

With  this  system  of  evaluation,  we  see  no  need  for  a third  party 
evaluation  component  except  for  unique  problem  or  project  areas  such  as 
special  research  projects,  training  programs  or  periodically  the  overall 
evaluation  sequence  itself. 
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A FINAL  THOUGHT: 


In  trying  to  keep  this  study  to  readable  size  vast 
quantities  of  data  and  whole  areas  of  subject  matter  have 
been  excluded  since  we  do  not  feel  they  add  that  much  to 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  states,  territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the  other  hand  they  might 
be  of  great  importance  to  a specific  state.  Therefore,  if 
you  do  not  find  an  area  covered  herein  that  is  important 
to  your  state  please  write  to  me  directly  and  we  may,  with- 
out any  charge  to  you,  be  able  to  produce  meaningful  data 
which  will  be  of  value  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  improve 
your  program,  but  not  of  interest  to  most  states. 


A.  Mai  las 
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APPENDIX  I:  ADDITIONAL  DETAILS 
SPECIAL  NOTES  THAT  RELATE  TO  THE  TEXT 


Note  1 : (See  page  4) 

In  work  for  the  blind,  rehabilitation  concepts  preceded  the  approval 
of  the  federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  in  1920,  with  much  of  this  taking 
place  in  private  agencies.  Commissions  for  the  Blind  were  being  established 
in  the  1920's  and  1930's.  To  a large  extent  work  for  the  blind  developed 
a rehabilitation  methodology  parallel  with,  but  separate  from,  that  being  de- 
veloped under  the  federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  Not  until  1943  did 
state  agencies  for  the  blind  become  eligible  for  federal  funds  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  Most  of  the  staffing  patterns,  types  of 
specialty  positions,  etc.,  that  one  now  finds  in  state  agencies  for  the 
blind  are  based  on  service  delivery  systems  that  evolved  after  1943  to  take 
advantage  of  the  newly  available  federal  money. 


Note  2:  (See  page  6) 

Unquestionably,  this  trend  was  accelerated  when  the  federal  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  established  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services;  chaos  resulted,  and  since  1967  the  experience  proved  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  had  been  predicted  in  relation  to  increased  savings  and 
better  coordination  of  services  for  "vulnerable"  individuals.  In  recent  years, 
there  has  been  a systematic  dismantling  of  SRS  at  the  federal  level.  This 
seems  to  be  a crucial  point  for  stress  with  state  legislative  bodies  and  with 
governors.  This  federal  model  inspired  many  state-level  copies  before  its 
performance  was  adequately  tested.  The  results  have  been  confusion,  economic 
waste  and  reduction  in  effective  client  services. 


Note  3:  (See  page  8) 

The  1960's  saw  a rash  of  super-businesses  develop--largely  out  of  merger. 

As  the  fad  caught  on,  it  became  common  to  see'  corporate  giants  merge  one 
firm  after  the  other  into  patterns  of  organization  and  management  that  had 
no  base  in  logic,  common  sense  or  economics.  The  rapid  growth  and  proliferation 
of  conglomerates  was  the  result  of  this  fad.  Time  after  time  the  merger 
concept  was  sold  to  the  stockholders  on  the  basis  of  efficiency,  economy, 
cutting  of  overhead,  blending  of  staffs,  consolidation  of  marketing,  need  for 
diversification  and  the  desire  to  expand.  Rarely  were  the  problems  that  would 
arise  mentioned  by  those  "fronting  the  merger  promotion." 

When  one  examines  the  problems  that  did  arise  there  are  interesting 
parallels  to  those  problems  that  now  face  the  growth  of  federal  and  state 
super-agencies.  Unlike  business  which  had  to  face  the  balance  sheet  record 
of  their  hasty  decisions,  government  can  cover  up  the  reduction  of  service 
at  higher  unit  cost.  This  is  why  the  fad  stopped  so  quickly  in  the  free 
enterprise  sector,  but  still  carries  over  in  the  public  sector  at  this  time. 
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Those  mergers  that  worked  out,  general ly  were  those  that  developed 
a core  talent  team  wi  th  clear  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility  that 
do  not  destroy  individual  initiative,  but  audit  and  reward  it  for  success. 
Above  all,  it  tries  to  keep  the  levels  of  bureaucracy  between  client  (or 
customer)  and  final  decision-maker  at  a minimum.  These  are  lessons  yet 
to  be  learned  by  government  in  the  super- agency  approach. 


Note  4:  (See  page  9) 

Let  us  examine  these  "side-step"  changes  in  a bit  more  detail.  Side-step 
change  is  just  a hypocritical  and  callous  way  to  give  a particular  program 
a smaller  share  "of  the  pie"  in  a politically  palatable  manner.  The  public 
may  be  fed  up  with  high  taxes  and  a large,  vague,  unresponsive  government, 
but  most  taxpayers  don't  mind  seeing  public  funds  spent  to  help  the  handicapped 
to  help  themselves.  An  open  effort  to  diminish  programs  for  the  blind  or  for 
the  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  would  result  in  a certain  amount  of 
public  outrage--and  in  campaign  fodder  for  opponents  in  future  elections. 

If,  however,  the  diminishment  of  services  can  be  effected  in  the  name  of 
"avoiding  overlap  and  duplication,"  "cutting  down  on  overhead,"  "assuring 
better  control,"  and  all  of  the  other  usual--and  insupportable--selling  points 
for  consolidation,  this  is  another  matter  and  public  reaction  is  blunted  by 
the  resulting  confusion. 

What  normally  happens  when  "consolidation"  occurs  is  that  a new  level  of 
bureaucracy  is  simply  established  and  superimposed  on  the  existing  bureaucracy. 
Too  often,  the  newer  level  consists  not  of  committed  career  workers,  but  most 
frequently  of  political  appointees  who  may  tend  to  politicize  the  service 
delivery  process  unnecessarily! 


Note  5:  (See  page  11) 

While  the  fad  was  in  itself  not  carefully  thought  out,  the  very  way  this 
government  function  had  historically  been  staffed  made  it  easy  to  attack. 

For  example,  many  adminis trators  were  not  trained  and  experienced  to  be 
competent  managers.  In  some  instances,  individuals  who  were  well  known  among 
the  blind  citizens  of  the  state  were  appointed  to  key  jobs  and  these  individuals 
tended  to  view  a main  part  of  their  responsibility  as  "keeping  the  natives  from 
getting  too  restless."  In  other  instances,  civil  service  systems  or  inflexible 
"promote  from  within"  policies  precluded  the  appointment  of  individuals  whose 
main  competencies  were  in  the  area  of  management. 


Note  6:  (See  page  12) 

The  management  of  a rehabilitation  caseload  requires  many  of  the  same 
talents  as  are  required  of  good  managers--ability  to  organize,  ability  to 
work  through  people,  evaluative  skills,  ability  to  motivate  others,  etc. --so 
"promote  from  within"  policies  were  not  entirely  self-defeating  when  related 
to  leadership  requirements  in  state  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Rehabilitation  is  perhaps  unique  among  programs  in  the  human  services 
areas,  for  rehabilitation  has  frankly  recognized  its  management  weaknesses 
and  established  a special  short-term  training  program  in  rehabilitation  manage- 
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ment  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma's  Center  for  Continuing  Education.  Upon 
completion  of  all  available  courses,  a participant  in  this  training  has 
received  instruction  substantially  equivalent  to  that  which  would  be  obtained 
through  a graduate  program  in  administration. 


Note  7:  (See  Page  14) 

There  are  two  additional  key  problems  which  ought  to  be  identified  and 
touched  upon.  (1)  How  to  establish  accountability  for  performance  in  a 
structure  where  passing  the  buck  is  so  easy  and  so  natural  an  inclination, 
and  (2)  the  politicizing  of  services  (that  subtle  process  that  sets  in  when 
the  organization's  line  is  established  at  the  top,  and  people  further  on 
down  the  chain  of  command  know  that  they  had  better  hew  to  that  line  if  they 
want  to  get  ahead,  even  though  the  line  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  needs 
of  clients ) . 

These,  of  course,  are  problems  not  unique  to  human  service  agencies,  or 
even  government.  They  are  found  in  the  field  of  private  business  as  well. 
Eventually  in  the  field  of  business  the  degree  that  they  exist  will  show  up 
on  a profit  and  loss  statement,  but  not  so  with  present  governmental  systems 
that  lack  methods  where  efficiency  and  performance  can  be  ascertained  impartially. 
If  properly  instituted  and  honestly  administered  the  closed-loop,  feedback 
evaluation  model  discussed  in  Part  II  of  this  report  would  assist  greatly 
in  the  elimination  of  these  two  constantly  felt,  but  rarely  discussed  problem 
areas. 


Note  8:  (See  page  16) 

It  would  be  logical  to  assume  that  in  the  years  ahead,  the  big  push  of 
agencies  for  the  blind  legislatively  will  be  to  get  the  federal  Rehabilitation 
Act  changed  so  that  services  may  be  provided  for  the  simple  purpose  of  de- 
veloping a capacity  for  independent  living  in  certain  cases  where  employment 
services  clearly  are  not  practical,  feasible,  or  desired.  At  a time  when 
unemployment  among  the  general  labor  force  has  approached  ten  percent,  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  logic  to  this.  But  beyond  this,  approval  in  future 
legislation  of  the  "independent  living"  concept  would  (a)  allow  very  seriously 
disabled  persons  who  are  not  now  being  reached  to  benefit  from  at  least  some 
of  the  things  rehabilitation  can  uniquely  provide  them,  (b)  tie  in  with 
deinstitutionalization  initiatives  and  mandates  in  the  area  of  services  for 
the  mentally  handicapped,  and  (c)  in  many  instances,  probably  be  shown  to 
have  a higher  cost-benefit  payoff  than  a lot  of  the  things  currently  being 
done  through  many  human  service  programs. 


Note  9:  (See  page  19) 

Initially,  there  were  very  little  changes  right  off  as  a practical  matter. 
The  letterhead  is  revised  somewhat,  and  there  are  a few  more  meetings  to 
go  to.  Then  other  people  start  sharing  in  certain  trivial  but  annoying  deci- 
sions (e.g.,  approval  of  out-of-state  travel)  which  were  once  solely  reserved 
to  the  state  administrator  and  his  staff.  It  also  includes  critical  areas 
such  as  promotion  of  employees,  method  of  field  staff  reporting,  other  agency 
contractural  relationships,  etc. 
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After  these  initial  changes,  more  significant  changes  start  being  made. 
The  state  agency  doesn't  submit  its  own  custom-tai lored  state  plan  to  the 
federal  government;  instead,  there  is  a "consolidated  state  plan"  submitted 
in  behalf  of  the  superagency.  Next,  the  state  agency  starts  losing  control 
of  its  personnel.  Recruitment  and  testing  are  handled  outside  of  the  program. 
Then  the  administrators  who  have  been  superimposed  on  what  once  was  the  state 
director  of  the  agency  for  the  blind  start  going  to  his  subordinate  staff 
di  rectly ! 

Eventually,  budgeting  is  handled  outside  of  the  state  program  for  the 
blind,  since  budget  proposals  for  the  program  are  made  to  legislative  bodies 
by  budget  staff  working  in  a separate  budget  office  of  the  superagency.  A 
consolidated  program  and  financial  plan  is  presented  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  ever-decreasi ng  input  from  the  program  for  the  blind.  Routine 
and  required  statistical  and  fiscal  reports  to  the  federal  government  are 
presented  by  a separate  office  associated  with  the  superagency's  computer 
division,  and  the  state  program  for  tne  blind  finds  its  access  to  the  budget 
and  statistical  data  required  for  effective  program  administration  severely 
restri  cted. 
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APPENDIX  II 


SEPARATE  AGENCIES  WITH  COMMISSIONS 


At  present  there  are  ten  (10)  state  agencies  for  the  blind  with  Commissions. 
All  appointed  members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 


1 .  Connecticut 

8 members  (2  ex  officio  & 6 appointed) 

4 year  term 

Qualifications 

1 female 

2 blind 


2.  Idaho 

3  members 
3 year  term 
Confirmed  by  Senate 
Qualifications 
1 blind 

no  more  than  2 from  same  party 


3.  Iowa 

3 members 
3 year  term 
Confirmed  by  Senate 
Qual  ifi  cations 

no  more  than  2 from  same  party 


4.  Massachusetts 

5 members 
5 year  terms 


5.  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  is  listed  because  it  tends  to  operate  as  a separate  agency. 
■* 

6.  New  York 


5 members 
5 year  terms 


* 

Due  to  ambiguities  in  its  law.  New  York  is  listed  as  a commission;  however,  its 
commission  serves  as  a bureau  within  a Department  of  Social  Services. 


, 

m;;.?  - 


: . 
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7.  Oregon 

5  ex  officio  members 
4 appointed  members 
4 year  terms 
Confirmed  by  Senate 
Qualifications 
1 blind 

1 to  represent  management 
1 to  represent  labor 


8.  South  Carolina 


5 members 
4 year  terms 
Confirmed  by  Senate 
Qualifications 
2 blind 


9.  Texas 


6  members 
6 year  terms 
Confirmed  by  Senate 
Qual ifications 
2 blind 


10.  Virginia 

7  members 
7 year  terms 
Qualifications 
2 blind 


A breakdown  of  Commissions  in  regard  to  members  and  terms  is  as  follows 


# of  Members  # of  States 

3 members  = 2 

5 " =3 

6 " =1 

7 " =2 

8 " =1 

9 11  =1 


# of  years  for  terms  # of  States 

3 year  terms  = 3 

4 " " = 3 

5 n „ = 2 

6 " . " =1 

7 " ■•  = i 


- ' '■ 
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